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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HOTOGRAPHS have been in fashion for 

several years. ‘They are younger than 
daguerreotypes and older than pastels. They 
are desirable for many reasons. In the first 
place, they are comparatively inexpensive, if you 
except the torture you endure in having one 
“taken.” I would rather be compelled to 
“memorize” Pollock’s Course of Time or Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost than ‘‘sit” for a photo- 
graph, You endure all the torments without 
any of the glory of the ancient martyrs. A pho- 
tographic gallery is virtually a temple of horrors. 
In the apparently trifling ordeal of having your 
image transferred to paper there are many im- 
portant phases. ‘To begin with, you consider 
what you shall put on, and wherewithal you shall 
be clothed. If you have a pretty neck and hand- 
some arms, of course you must wear one dress, 
and carry another to put on at your journey’s 
end. ‘Then you spend some time in deciding 
how to arrange your hair, so that two years 
hence, when the fashions change, your picture 


Figs..1 and 2.—Linen Warxine Sur. 


Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1%, 1-3. 





may not be ridiculous and outré. I know ever 
so many albums that are filled up with the most 
aggravating visions of women with water-falls 
on the backs of their necks. ‘The best way is to 
have your hair flowing loose about your shoul- 
ders. This is a safe provision against the vicis- 
situdes of style. If you haven’t any hair, buy 
some, or wear a lace mantilla, Spanish fashion, 
over your head. This is not only convenient, but 
very becoming. I never have tried it, but think 
of doing so at no distant day. Then when you 
are ready, and your primping in the dressing- 
room has realized your fondest expectations, the 
climax of your martyrdom begins. First, will 
you sit or stand? You reflect. If you sit, half 
the effect of your dress will be lost, and your 
cousins in Europe will lose the impression of 
your lovely Parisienne panier. But if you 
stand, you can not rest your elbow on the arm of 
the handsome stuffed chair, which position of 
lazy elegance makes your own pretty arm so ir- 
resistible. You resolve to try both. You care- 
fully arrange your over-skirt so as not to crush 
the pride of your heart, the triumph of a pan- 
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Figs. 3 and 4.—Gray Fovurarp Dress with BLack 
Fartte Basque.—Back anv Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 4-9. 


ier; then seat yourself, with your elbow rest- 
ing in its most becoming attitude. The ‘‘ artist” 
stands opposite, and looks at you quizzically. 
You have in your own mind determined upon a 
three-quarter view of your face. After having 
turned your head in every conceivable position, 
he tells you your profile is the best. This com- 
pliment, so unexpected, would overpower you 
were you not morally certain that it is as absurd 
as it is agreeable. However, you finally consent 
to ‘‘try.”” You banish the friend who accompa- 
nied you back to the dressing-room, and then 
look over your shoulder to see whether she is 
peeping through the curtained doorway. You 
now compress your lips and endeavor to steady 
yourself, after throwing as many curls as possible 
into the future ‘‘view.” ‘This being done, the 
artist lifts up the little black curtain of the 
‘*camera obscura,” or whatever it is, and you 
become conscious of the horrible suspicion that 
he is looking at you upside down! 

He now tells you your lips are too much com- 
pressed. Can’t you smile? Certainly. You 
even laugh; in fact, you can not help laughing. 








Figs. 1-6.—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS. 





It is so’ absurd, your sitting still, smiling at a 
white curtain, and resting your eyes on the sus- 
pended red tassel the artist designates, At last 
your mouth is fixed. ‘Then your eyelids become 
rebellious. . They won't keep still. ‘The artist 
considerately tells you that this is not a matter 
of much consequence. In a ‘‘ profile” picture it 
is perhaps true, you dismally reflect. Then he 
comes over, and very gently and unselfishly ad- 
justs and rearranges your flowing curls in a 
way that would make your sweetheart awfully 
jealous, and send your big brother after him 
with a six-shooter. 

But artists, like street-car conductors, are 
privileged characters. If the former touches 
your curls, or the latter puts an arm around 
you, it is as a painful duty which the business 
profession in both cases necessitates. In fact, it 
is unavoidable. 

A few moments of awful suspense, during 
which time it seems ages to you; you dare not, 
on peril of your life, move your smallest muscle. 
Then the artist suddenly slips something under 
cover of a black cloth, and rushes into the next 
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Figs. 5 and 6.—Ecru Ponere Dress with Back Gros 
Grain Basque.—Back anv Front. 
For description see Supplement. 
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room. You are morally certain that your sec- 
ond self is being pee into water, alcohol, or 
some liquid in waiting, but you do not remon- 
strate. You are too glad to breathe again. 
‘When he returns and triumphantly displays the 
** negative,” discriminating eyes announce 
Phy can y eansaler oe your hands have assumed 
about double their natural rtions, and a 
dress skirt was not pom arranged. hy 
didn’t he put a mirror opposite. You grow des- 
perate. Must you ‘‘sit” again? ‘You see a 
possible relief. You will take a vignette. You 
tell him in not to print below the shoul- 
ders, You are bitterly disappointed; but in 
photographs, as in ay who was 
ever suited exactly? You have many sympa- 
thizers. You are content. 

The pictures are printed and sent home. The 
trouble is not ended—far from it; in fact, you 
may say it has just begun. You have dozens 
and dozens of friends, cousins, brothers, sisters, 
aunts, uncles, etc., to say nothing of tenderer re- 
lations, to whom you have promised your photo- 
graph ‘‘as soon as you have some taken.” You 
sit down and consider. ‘The pictures are much 
better than you expected. ‘They always look 
better on paper than in the horrid ‘‘ negative” 
state. A careless observer would say the whole 
dozen are exactly alike. Your loving scrutiny, 
which practice has made perfect, detects many 
shades of difference. In one the curls look rich- 
er, the nose prettier. In another the eyes have 
a far-away look. In a third there is the most be- 
witching expression about the mouth. The pret- 
tiest of all must, of course, go to your brother. 
You still love him ‘better than any thing on 
earth.” This decided, you dispose of the others 
according to precedence of promise, or as your 
heart inclines. So, sending back new orders 
for additional dozens or half dozens, according 
to demand, you go forth into the world either as 
a shining light among the hordes of ugly women 
in your friends’ ‘‘ collections,” or snugly nestled 
among greenbacks in the pocket-books of young 
gentlemen. Sometimes you smile up benignly 
from a paper-weight, or count the passing mo- 
ments from the back of a watch. 

Thank Heaven, nobody ever saw me in such 
a place as any of the above! It is bad enough 
to be in an album, fingered by the children of 
your many friends, and thrown about promiscu- 
ously. I hate the idea of a photograph album. 
I always beg to be put in a dressing-case, a trunk 
tray, a bandbox—any thing but an album. I 
prefer the family Bible, because in that safe re- 
treat I know I will not be troubled very often. 
I am very particular about giving away my pho- 
tograph. I never do if I can get outof it. Only 
think, it is the nearest possible thing to giving 
away myself! I often promise it, just for the 
sake of peace. It is one promise I never keep. 
Most of my picture-seekers are young men. But 
I have brothers, so I am on the ‘‘look-out.” I 
know how young men pride themselves upon 
their assortment of female faces. I sometimes 
experiment, When a young Lothario exhibits 
the picture of some stylish young lady, leaning 

tically against an ivy-grown rock, or steadying 
erself against the back of a chair, I flash into 
his eyes one of my most insinuating glances, and 
ask, in meaning tone, ‘‘ Another one of your vic- 
tims?” He smiles consciously, even remorseful- 
ly (much as I have delighted him), and answers, 
not without stammering, ‘‘ Now, really—of course 
not. She is a young lady friend of mine.” His 
looks say, ** Poor little thing! I suppose she 
can't help it; I’m sorry.” Now I don’t mean to 
censure young men. They are real nice, I think. 
If they are not angels, it is your fault as much as 
theirs. When you have wings, so will they. No, 
I believe in young men. I will trust them with 
any thing except a lock of hair or a photograph. 
‘Then I am suspicious, for, I repeat, I have broth- 
ers. Take my advice, girls, and don’t give the 
boys your photographs. 





IN SUN AND SHADE. 


We walked together on the sand: 
The lazy tide was fretting ; 

The wind blew sweetly from the land; 
The summer sun was setting. 


Lonely and long the white beach lay 
Beneath the sunset’s flushing; 

The breakers, near and far away, 
All their white tumult hushing. 


A cruel wreck upon the shore 
Spoke of the storm’s wild doing: 

We dreamed no tempest evermore 
Could blight our summer’s wooing. 


One star was trembling into light, 
In that wide heaven showing ; 

One thought within our hearts that night 
Exceeding sweet was growing. 


We walked, and spoke as lovers will, 
In voices hushed and tender, 

Of hopes the future should fulfill, 
Of blessings Heaven would render! 





I walk the lonesome beach to-day: 
The tide is still returning; 

The fishing boats at anchor stay; 
The sunset fires are burning. 


But tides may ebb and tides may flow, 
And breakers flash and thunder ; 
Unheeding of them all I know 
He sleeps their tumult under : 


He sleeps—nor sin nor aching age 
Shall chill his youth’s endeavor : 

‘The. years of God his heritage 

; Forever and forever. 
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@@ Wir the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for July 26 was sent out gratui- 
tously a beautifully illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a rich variety of literary and 
pictorial attractions. The clear and 
full exposition of the CARLETON and 
EMERSON controversy on page 658 will 
interest every reader. Lorp Lyrron’s 
new Novel, “THE Parisians,” will be 
continued in the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 

With the Number of HarpPer’s WEEK- 
Ly for August 2 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated E1cut- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 

A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 





{> A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish Pleated-waist Walking Suit will be published 
with our next Number. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 495. 





MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


T seems strange, when one might with a 

slight effort render the rough way smooth- 
er in a degree, that there are those who utter- 
ly refuse to make the best of their difficulties, 
but rather make the most of them. It would 
almost appear as if they took a sort of pleas- 
ure in believing themselves the most injured 
of all created souls, a pre-eminence in suffer- 
ing being preferable to mediocrity therein. 
They harp upon their favorite adversity with 
a pertinacity which, if applied in an effort to- 
ward cheerfulness, would insure them against 
an attack of the blues, and, by the subtle 
chemistry of affinities, would transform them 
into sunbeams, gilding the sphere in which 
they move. In truth, we have encountered 
people who were positively offended if it were 
suggested that another had passed through 
a more fiery ordeal than they. Whether, in 
their opinion, trouble invests one with a mel- 
ancholy dignity, is an index of a mental 
strength that could survive such odds undi- 
minished, or whether so much discomfiture 
in this vale of tears is an insurance securing 
a balance of happiness in the next world— 
whether, like MoHAMMED, satisfied that they 
can enjoy but one heaven, they are deter- 
mined that it shall not be a heaven on earth— 
we are not prepared to decide. But certain it 
is that there are not a few who are jealous of 
their prerogatives in this respect, and would 
fain be called the unhappiest men or women 
that the rain rains upon or the frost nips. To 
some of these people a nightmare is equiv- 
alent to another’s brain-fever; they possess 
the most wonderful facility for transforming 
a mole-hill into a mountain—a facility al- 
most amounting togenius. Instead of accept- 
ing the first gray hairs as a matter of course, 
and wisely reasoning that gray hairs, when 
they become prominent, will more agreeably 
harmonize with the complexion of advancing 
years, they are so appalled that unseasonably 
every particular hair hastens to follow suit; 
the first crow’s-foot so excites their appre- 
hensions that it straightway invites a com- 
panion. They are totally unlike the man in 
the anecdote, who was so glad to find that 
there was any weather at all when he awoke 
in the morning that it never occurred to him 
to complain of the kind. Ifacaller catches 
them with an odorof cookery clinging to their 
garments ; if they are forgotten in an invita- 
tion, or remembered where they -would pre- 
fer forgetfulness; if Mrs. Chitchat is present 
when the grocer calls with his bill, when the 
plumber declines to do that little job unless 
he is paid for the last ; if Mr. Bachelor drops 
in to have “that game of whist” the very 
night when the gas has been shut off (why 
can’t some one invent a method of bottling 
up enough sunshine in the daytime to use at 
night? or is this, in effect, what the gas com- 
pany are doing—bottling up the sunshine of 
vanished days thousands of years old, and 
dealing it out to us at so much per foot ?)— 
if Cousin Simple reveals the fact that the pi- 
ano was taken for a bad debt, and not such 





a very bad one, after all, one might think; 
that the cream jug is plated ; that the carpet 
can’t be shaken this season because it will 
not hold together; that they don’t lay in the 
winter's coal, nor kindle a fire in the furnace 
till every body is blue; that the Parian vases 
were bought with old clothes; the salver has 
just come home from the pawnbroker’s; and 
the lounging chair is second-hand— instead 
of grinning and bearing these disagreeables 
with a philosophic grace, they fight against 
them as if they were things in which oppo- 
sition and grumbling could effect a miracle, 
when already they are foregone conclusions. 
“What can wringing of the hands do, that which is 
ordained to alter?” 

Though you fret your soul away, will Mrs. 
Chitchat the sooner forget the grocer and his 
bill or the saucy plumber, or forbear to repeat 
the story to her next listener? The more 
reason for fretting, you may think. Exactly, 
if fretting could affect her memory or annul 
the facts—in short, if it could do any thing 
but harm. Perhaps we imagine we are put 
here to find fault when things seem to go 
wrong ; to shape affairs after our own models, 
and interfere with events, and dictate to fate. 
But when the trouble is not vital, why not 
accept it without a wry face, as a physic for 
our vanity or pride—a wholesome mortifica- 
tion of the flesh; why not make the best of 
it? And if it seems to admit of no degree 
of improvement, why not let it alone, put it 
out of sight, hide it behind the remembrance 
of our blessings? What object is attained 
by lying awake nights and making the days 
wretched because the mortgage is falling 
due ; because Bridget will tell her next mis- 
tress fibs; because you or your books have 
been criticised; because your sermon is voted 
heretical? If the mortgage could be paid 
off by sleepless nights, it might be worth 
while to think about it—even then it would 
be a bad bargain; but as things stand, the 
only result is that you have the wretched- 
ness and the mortgage too. It sometimes 
seems that if our hearts and heads were not 
so deeply concerned with trifles, if we did 
not so much mind what others thought of us, 
provided our own approval was secure, if 
Mrs. Grundy was not such a tyrant, nor we 
so hopelessly smitten with her, we should 
lead lives of more tranquillity and happiness, 
we should cease to agitate ourselves about 
affairs that have already passed beyond our 
control, we should learn to enjoy the sun- 
shine of to-day, untarnished by yesterday’s 
shower or the threatening possibilities of 
to-morrow. 





DOING OUR OWN WORK. 


HERE are many self-complacent folk 
who take credit for doing what they are 
pleased to term their own work, but who in 
fact are only interfering with the functions 
of other people. There is, undoubtedly, 
work in this world for all its inhabitants, 
male and female, and no one with the nec- 
essary capacity can claim exemption from 
the performance of his or her share of it. It 
is, however, essential to recognize the vari- 
eties of labor, and to consider the suitable- 
ness of each laborer for his vocation. 

With the present organization of society 
it is impossible, however desirable it might 
seem, always to adapt the work to the es- 
sential character of the worker. There are 
the accidents of wealth and social position, 
which constantly interpose to disturb the 
harmonious arrangements of nature, and the 
cynic does not fail to remark with scorn the 
jangling irregularities which ensue. The 
low are undoubtedly often in high and the 
high in low places. Parlor and kitchen 
might occasionally exchange occupants, cer- 
tainly without lowering the dignity of the 
former, though the utility of the latter might 
be hazarded. - We can not, however, calcu- 
late upon the sorting of man and woman- 
kind according to the rigid classification of 
nature. The world we have to deal with is 
more or less an artificial one, and the people 
in it must perform the duties of the positions 
in which they find themselves, though they 
may perchance be misplaced. The prosper- 
ous and needy, the master and man, the mis- 
tress and maid, have their separate func- 
tions, and can not confound them without 
loss to themselves and injury to others. 
They are, however, often confounded, but 
never without mischief. Louis XVI. was a 
fair lock-smith but a very poor king. Na- 
ture might have intended him for the one, 
but the accident of birth had made him 
the other. Kingcraft was evidently his duty, 
and not that of a smith; and if he had de- 
voted himself as much to the reform of the 
state as he did to the mending of old locks, 
he might perhaps have kept his head upon 
his shoulders, and, better still, saved his peo- 
ple from much dire suffering. We have 
heard a “dame of quality” exulting in the 
fact that half of her day had been dabbled 
away in the soap-suds, and a well-provided 
spinster invoking praise for a month’s work 
in shirt-making. Wretched washer and 





needle women were in the mean time beg- 
ging in vain for a day’s work and wages to 
keep the wolf of famine from the door, and 
save themselves and little ones from destruc- 
tion. 

Noblesse oblige, and wealth has its obliga- 
tions too, and assuredly it is not one of these 
to take the bread out of the mouths of the 
famishing by doing other people’s work on 
the self-complacent plea of doing our own. 
Women especially are apt to think that there 
-is no kind of work but that with the hands, 
and that if they are not plying the needle, 
shaking the duster, and stirring the pot, they 
must be, forsooth, idlers. With, however, 
the opportunities that are given to the pros- 
perous of cultivating their minds and tastes, 
there should come both a higher sense of 
duty and an increased power to perform it. 
With the noble purpose and assured capaci- 
ty, women of means could find occupations 
befitting their social positions, and such as 
would be at least negatively beneficial, inas- 
much as they would not interfere, by an un- 
generous competition, with the labor of the 
needy. 

We must not be understood, however, as 
déprecating a knowledge and share of the 
humbler duties of the household by our pros- 
perous dames. So far, moreover, do the high- 
er culture and aims in life for which we are 
contending render women not indifferent to 
or incapable of household duty that those 
who shine so brilliantly on the world with 
all the fire of genius brighten their homes no 
less with the radiance of domestic virtue. In 
fact, the capacity for the greater implies that 
for the less; and the woman of cultivated 
intelligence can take within her widened 
scope the lowly as well as the lofty. She, 
too, will have that sense of order which rec- 
ognizes the particular duty of each, and that 
discreet reserve which studiously refrains 
from interfering with the special vocation 
of others. 

We would have our prosperous women 
something more than dabblers in soap-suds, 
stickers of needles, and turners of the spit. 
The supervision, more or less, of such work 
as these imply must necessarily devolve upon 
the female heads of all households, however 
fortified by wealth, and they should dili- 
gently acquire the knowledge requisite for 
the performance of so essential a duty. They 
should never forget, however, to discrimi- 
nate the distinctive shares of the labor, and 
apportion them accordingly. The work of 
the mistress should touch, in fact, at times 
that of the servant, but oftener rise above 
it; and if she fails to give it this elevation, 
she will be sure not only to degrade herself, 
but injure others. Some of the best-inten- 
tioned women are doing a great deal of mis- 
chief by thus thoughtlessly confusing the 
duties of life. There are many among the 
ranks of the wealthy who do nothing, but 
still not a few who do much, but unfortu- 
nately with no other than an ill effect, since 
they are doing other people’s while they pre- 
sume they are doing their own work. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COSTUMES. 


NACH year finds dark costumes more in favor 
E at the summer resorts. We have already 
spoken of the various ways in which velvet forms 
part of the promenade costume, and we now add 
that dark silks are also worn in the streets and 
drives. These silks are not necessarily heavy, 
but it is true that sombre shades of plum-color, 
blue-gray, réséda, leaf brown, grisaille, and blue- 
black have entirely superseded the medium light 
blue, gray, pearl, and green silks formerly worn 
at midsummer. Ladies in the extreme South 
should bear this in mind when preparing ward- 
robes for the sea-side and Northern watering- 
places. Costumes of plum or smoke colored 
silks, so dark that they are scarcely distinguish- 
able from black, are made with two simple gath- 
ered flounces on the skirt, and a tight-fitting 
polonaise with plain edge or fringed, coat sleeves, 
and high ruff. With such a dress there should 
be a sash of the same, or else a unique belt of 
some kind, either of Russia leather with silver 
joints, clasps, and chatelaine, or a velvet belt 
fastened behind by a pearl or antique silver 
buckle, or else a canvas belt with binding of blue 
or red Russia. If all black is preferred, glossy 
taffeta silk is selected, or else summer gros grain 
woven in small reps, with high lustre. This is 
also made simply with a tight polonaise and deep 
kilt pleating on the skirt, or else a jockey basque 
and shawl-shaped upper skirt plainly piped, or 
perhaps edged with jet fringe. ‘The kilt pleating 
in the skirt is nearly a yard deep, and is held in 
clusters—three pleats in each group, and a space 
between. More elaborate black costumes have 
the whole polonaise made up of lengthwise bands 
of silk two or three inches wide, and yak or gui- 
pure insertion of half this width set in between 
the silk bands. Another very elegant black silk 
costume to be worn at Saratoga has white du- 
chesse point insertion and lace on the polonaise, 
and as trimming for the Spanish flounce on the 
skirt. ; 

There is a fancy also for black and white 
checked silks this summer. A French caprice 
shown among late importations is that of using 
checks of three or four sizes—from pin-heads to 
half-inch blocks—in a single dress. Simple and 
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tasteful afternoon suits are made of pin-head 
checks alone; the skirt has two clusters of three 
narrow lapping gathered flounces, piped with 
black, and each cluster headed by a puff; the 
apron over-skirt is edged by a puff and ruffle, 
and the basque is a jockey piped with black, and 
finished with a ruff and cuffs. 


BREAKFAST DRESSES. 


White suits are not universally worn, as they 
formerly were, but are still preferred to all oth- 
ers for summer breakfast dresses. Fine, soft, 
yellow-white French nansook is now chosen for 
these instead of the heavy piqués and stiff blue- 
white Victoria lawns of last year. The design 
is invariably a belted polonaise and skirt. For 
trimming, the front breadth is formed of length- 
wise clusters of narrow tucks, with a row of Ham- 
burg or needle-work insertion between each clus- 
ter; two gathered flounces, with a row of tucks 
and insertion above a hem, surround the skirt ; 
the coat sleeves are made of tucks and bands of 
insertion. Cross-barred nansook is used for 
plainer suits, Two kilt-pleated flounces of plain 
nansook trim the skirt, and a narrower kilt pleat- 
ing edges the polonaise. 


DINNER DRESSES. 


Light silks and Chambéry gauzes abundantly 
trimmed with lace are reserved for dinner dress- 
es. A mastic gray silk half covered with Va- 
lenciennes insertion and lace has just been sent 
to Newport. The skirt has three gathered scant 
flounces each three-sixteenths of a yard deep, 
and the middle flounce is entirely covered by a 
flounce of Valenciennes; the shawl over-skirt, 
with pointed apron front shaped by a seam down 
the middle, on which bows are placed, has many 
rows of Valenciennes insertion placed length- 
wise on each breadth, and a lace flounce on the 
edge; the basque is merely piped on the edge to 
show its graceful outline, but it is also striped 
downward with insertion, and similar trimming 
extends the whole length of the coat sleeves. 
Very narrow lace edging is placed each side of 
the insertion bands; two deep frills of lace, with 
an inner pleating of crépe lisse, surround the neck 
and wrists. 

One of the most perfect dresses of the summer— 
a dinner dress for a distinguished-looking blonde 
—is of pale mauve silk and deepest violet Cham- 
béry gauze. The mauve skirt has two violet 
gauze flounces across the front breadths, each 
flounce with mauve piping in the hem and a 
puffed heading, while between these is a flounce 
of finest Valenciennes; the back breadths are 
trimmed to the waist with five straight flounces 
edged with the puffed ruffles just described. ‘The 
over-skirt, open in front, falling in a deep point 
on each side, and rounding short behind, is edged 
with puffing and a flounce of lace. The basque 
is of mauve silk, covered plainly with the dark 
gauze except in front, where a Pompadour square- 
necked vest of the silk is shown, with its outline 
finished by ruffles of Valenciennes. ‘The sleeves 
are plain to the elbow with full flowing lace be- 
low, and high frills are in the square neck. A 
third tasteful costume is a skirt of blue-gray silk, 
worn with a white striped grenadine polonaise 
edged with crimped fringe. This skirt is also 
worn with a polonaise of black Spanish sprigged 
net trimmed with Spanish lace, a high lace fraise, 
lace jabots down front and back, gray silk bows 
fastening the skirt in front, and an elaborate sash 
of gray silk. 

Light airy puffs and ruffles of grenadine or 
gauze should not be gathered on cords, as this 
gives a clumsy look. For these wiry trimmings 
French modistes use effectively a sort of gauging 
made by putting two rows of gathers quite close 
together. For instance, the bias puff with nar- 
row ruffle on each side, so much used for trim- 
ming grenadine polonaises, should be cut six 
inches wide; the edge need not be hemmed, but 
merely turned down the width of the tiny ruffle, 
thus making it double, and gathered by two rows 
of small stitches set scarcely a seam’s width apart, 
and this will leave a pretty puff between. 


DARK BLUE LINEN. 


Dark blue linen grows in favor, and can now 
be purchased for 50 cents a yard. ‘These blue 
suits are most stylish when made without any 
white except the large pearl buttons that are 
placed down the front of the polonaise. The 
skirt has a kilt-pleated flounce about three-fourths 
of a yard deep, and the long belted polonaise has 
merely a hem, with revers, collar, cuffs, and pock- 
et. A morocco belt and bag usually take the 
place of a sash with linen suits. 


A WIDOW’S DRESS. 


The dresses worn by widows appear at the first 
glance to be made entirely of English crape, but 
upon inspection prove to be bombazine covered 
with crape. Their design is a basque and single 
skirt without ruffles or folds. A bombazine skirt 
of ordinary shape is first made; above this there 
1s sewed around the hips a crape skirt made of 
widths cut precisely like those of the bombazine, 
a finger-deep hem around the edge, and hang- 
ing separately from the bombazine, though nat- 
urally falling into the same folds. ‘The basque 
is long enough to conceal that part of the bom- 
bazine not covered with crape. This basque is 
of heavy English crape, placed smoothly on a 
thick silk lining. It is of simple shape, with coat 
sleeves, a piping of crape around the bottom, and 
& revers collar of doubled crape extending down 
the front. Around the neck and wrists is a 
side pleating of black crépe lisse, with an inner 
Pleating of white lisse. Small button-moulds 
covered with crape fasten the basque, 


‘WIDOWS’ CAPS. 

White crépe lisse and more deeply crinkled 
Crape are used for the caps which form part of 
& widow's dress in the house. Widows’ caps 
imported from London are preferred here, as, 





indeed, are all English mourning goods and cus- 
toms, instead of the fanciful French mourning. 
These lisse caps are bands, pointed toward the 
forehead, edged with a small crimped puff, passed 
back under the coil of hair, and finished with 
wide hanging ends behind. Simpler caps for 
morning are Marie Stuart squares of tarlatan or 
of softest lawn, with folded hem placed on the 
top of the head, and secured by black ribbon 
strings, or else by a narrow fillet ribbon passed 
around the head over the middle of the cap. 
Old ladies wear the large crowned Martha Wash- 
ington cap, trimmed with milliners’ folds and 
tiny pleated ruffles. 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


A mixture of oxidized silver with gold is the 
latest novelty in jewelry. Necklaces, lockets, 
crosses, chatelaines, and ball ear-rings are shown 
in this new combination. The necklaces have 
long bars joined by links, and prettily engraved. 
With a pendent locket such necklaces cost $50. 
There is a fancy for antique-looking chasing on 
silver and gold jewelry. Slight vines and deli- 
cate etching of slender fern leaves, lily bells on 
long nodding stems, and many flowers of which 
the merest outline is traced, are the favorites for 
ornamentation. Heavy chains of pure oxidized 
silver are sold for neck and fan chains for light 
mourning and for traveling: price $32. The 
fashionable gold ball ear-rings, bullet size, and 
quaintly chased, cost $10. Oxidized silver ball 
ear-rings and silvered chatelaines are much worn 
with black dresses, both for mourning and by la- 
dies who wear colors. 

For information received thanks are due Miss- 
es Switzer; and GepNry; and Messrs. Bat, 
Brack, & Co. 





A NOTABLE BOOK. 


NE of the choicest records extant of a fervent 
Christian life is that of the Rev. ALFRED 
Cooxman, by Henry B. Ripeaway, D.D., with 
an introduction by Rev. R. S. Foster, LL. D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
has just been published by Harper & Broru- 
ERS. Mr. Cookman was the son of the Rev. 
GrorGE Cookman, who came to this country 
from England in his youth, united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, rose rapidly to lead- 
ership in its chief departments, became chaplain 
to Congress, and was finally lost on the Presi- 
dent when on his way to England to bear the 
salutations of his Church to the British Wesley- 
an Conference. ALFRED inherited his father’s 
mantle. He was a preacher in his youth, and 
exhibited that remarkable fervor, spirituality, 
and gentleness at the beginning which developed 
in exquisite beauty and harmony. Dr. Ripea- 
way has given us the man and his work in a 
volume that is in every respect a model of bi- 
ography. ‘The scope is broad, the figures are 
sketched with a master-hand, the tone is ele- 
vated, and while there is just appreciation there 
is likewise an absence of all undue adulation. 
We regard the work an important contribution 
to our store of religious biography. 





PERSONAL. 


A Lapy, writing from London about Joaquin 
MILLER, says she has a in the same house 
with him, and is much pleased with his daily la- 
bor and way of life. e is very sympathetic 
with other people’s miseries, and no one who 
comes to him witha tale of sorrow goes from him 
unrelieved. He denies himself every thing but 
the mere necessaries of life, bestowing the rest 
in charity. He is the frequent guest of the no- 
bility, every day bringing invitations for din- 
ners, parties, etc.; but he says that fashionable 
society is like the Sierras—the higher the cold- 
er: impossible to receive from it a single idea. 
The men meet him with, ‘* Aw, MILLaw, glad to 
see you. Saw your book; very nice, by Jove! 
Seen So-and-so’s book? No? Beastly trash! 
Take a run up and see. Ta-ta!’’ and so on. 

—Miss Martz Porter, who toiled eighteen 
hours daily learning high art on skates, and had 
the honor to slide about on ice with NAPOLEON 
III., has received her reward by skating into the 
affections of a Prussian nobleman old enough to 
be her grandpa. 

—Mr. KeEassury, a missionary at Singapore, 
is the son of an Indian colonel. For thirty years 
he has been unconnected with any society, and 
lives on his own resources. He is the best Ma- 
lay scholar in the island, and has translated the 
Bible and other books into that language. His 
congregation numbers about two hundred, of 
whom fifty are communicants. He is greatly 
venerated by the people and by the officials. 

—Miss KELxLoGG is to warble in English opera 
this fall, having signed contract to that effect 
with Mr. Hzss, formerly manager of the PAREPA 
troupe. Mesdames MouLTon and VaN ZaNDT 
are to be of the company. 

—Mr. J. A. Jackson, Boston man, who has 
been in Italy seven years, ‘‘ learning the trade’’ 
of a sculptor, has returned home to superintend 
the erection of the soldiers’ monument at Lynn. 

—Mr. WHITEHURST, in his clever book on the 
Court and Social Life under Napoleon III., tells 
this: ‘‘ Where I was last night we certainly had 
the ‘latest new thing’ in dress. At the minis- 
ter’s whosc lot it was to entertain us I saw the 
old empire represented—the old empire, too, 
carried to the extreme—by a lady whose name 
I will not mention, but who carries ‘fashion,’ 
that mystic symbol, with her. Her head was 
like a golden glory, no waist to speak of, and, 
as for crinoline, not a hoop, not a hair, not a 
spare petticoat. Her clothes clung to her like 
—what shall I say? Well, like a tight fit. She 
was very pretty, and would, indeed, have been 
beautiful quand méme; but the transition was 
sensational. ‘We have found at last,’ said an 
old diplomatist, ‘the empire pure and simple.’ 
‘ But restricted, added another. There was an- 
other dress ‘ passing show.’ <A white garment, 
made of some extraordinarily light combination, 
girded as to the waist with geranium and black 
velvet, which fell in short festoons, and was 
fastened beliind by a diamond horseshoe ; on the 





shoulder a diamond bird-of-paradise, around the 
head a glorious halo of health and youth, and 
one ornament—which was not excessive here— 
a great ah heh emer which must have flown 
from a land of diamonds.”’ 

—PETER HInTZ, cigar manufacturer in Ham- 
burg, has done a sweet thing in tobacco, and 
presented it to Emperor W1LL14M, viz., a mod- 
el of the Summer Palace of Babelsberg, near 
Potsdam, made entirely of tobacco, eight feet 
long and broad, and five feet high. But W1ILL- 
1am Emperor abhors tobacco. 

—‘‘ Mr. Shaw, of Persia,’’ gives gifts with Ori- 
ental loftiness and liberality. To the imperial 
servants at Potsd—m and Berlin he gave 
cash, besides abundance of —_ watches, shawls, 
brooches, and such. The Emperor got a costly 
gold snuff-box set with diamonds, which isn’t 
of much account now, as snuffing has gone out; 
but he can swap it off for something else. The 
Empress received a necklace of rich brilliants, 
while the little great men of the court were giv- 
en grand crosses of the order of the Sun and 
Lion. This will enable them to enjoy their lit- 
tle strut with greater self-complacency, and at 
the same time enable them to turn up their nos- 
trils at beings who have not the Sun and Lion. 

—How is this for a custom? When a lady 
is ) emcag to “Mr. Shaw, of Persia,’’ he first 
looks on the ground at her feet, then at his own 
feet, generally on one side and rather over his 
shoulder, then again at hers, and at last gradual- 
ly raises his eyes to her face, when he assures 
her in French that he is extremely happy to 
have made her acquaintance. It is then the 
turn of the next lady, and the ceremony is re- 
peated in the same manner; but conversation 
there is none. One of the gentlemen of the 
court, who had watched the Shah very closely, 
explained this peculiarity of manner as arising 
from his never having been accustomed to see 
ladies unveiled in society, and thus feeling shy 
and somewhat shocked. We take this from the 
record in the London Court Journal, and in do- 
ing so make a bow. . 

—Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE has done the pretti- 
est act of her life, if not the best. Who would 
suppose that the industrious compiler of the 
Concordance to ve should have com- 
menced to write love stories? Yetshe has done 
just that, and the pretty thing is the dedication: 
““To the Lover-Husband of eighty-five these 
love stories are dedicated by the Lover-Wife of 
sixty-seven.” 

—Davip FIDtER, of Utica, Illinois, having ap- 
proached his rifle from the wrong direction, was 
killed; hence it is suggested that he met his 
death by ‘‘violin”-ce. At all events, ‘“‘no pent- 
up Utica’’ now “contracts his powers,” for the 
whole boundless six feet of continent is his very 
own. 

—Captain Tyson, who was one of the party 
rescued from the ice raft, after having left the 
Polaris, is again afloat on the Tigress, having been 
appointed “ice master” of that ship. Captain 

¥SON bears upon his face the impress of cour- 
age, fortitude, and perseverance, and is of that 
supple, wiry frame that goes through perils when 
perils confront. Our readers will at some future 
period, not far distant we trust, peruse the record 
of this last eo a 80 promptly taken under 
orders of the Navy Department. 

—Have heard a good many things of WorTH 
—the WortH, of Paris. This one, though said 
to have been first listened to when ‘‘ uffs’’ came 
in, comes to us now in this new cress. The 
‘puff’? is said to have routed sleep from the 
couch of oft-recorded WorTH, who labored day 
and night at its invention. When this truly 
great man is composing he reclines on a sofa, 
and one of the young ladies of the establishment 
plays VERDI to him; he composes chiefly in the 
evening, and says that the rays of the setting sun 
gild his conceptions. Like every great genius, 
he is very modest, and thinks ‘‘the very weak- 
est tea” of himself. Last week he told the 
Duchess de —— that he could give her a dress, 
but he could not supply style/ 

—Famous folk have strange appeals made to 
them. Mrs. SIGOURNEY was a victim to innu- 
merable ‘‘ requests,” and for a time kept a record 
of quotations from them. The following are 
specimens: “A funeral hymn for a minister 
when he should die, he now being well and 
preaching as usual.” ‘‘The owner of a canary- 
bird, which had accidentally been starved to 
death, wishes some elegiac verses.’” ‘*To punc- 
tuate a manuscript volume of three hundred 
pages, the author having always had a dislike 
to the business of punctuation, finding that it 
brings on a ‘pain in the back of the neck.’”” 
“To prepare the memoir of a colored preacher, 
of whose character and existence I was igno- 
rant.” “‘ Desired to assist a servant-man, not very 
well able to read, in learning the Sunday-school 
lessons, and to ‘write out all the answers for 
him, clear through the book, to save his time.’ ” 
**A monody for the loss of a second wife, forti- 
fied by the argument that I had composed one 
at the death of the first.” 

—Notwithstanding Joun Stuart Mr11’s lit- 
erary eminence and success as an author, he did 
not accumulate much property. His estate ‘‘su- 
gared off,’ as they say in Vermont, at about fifty 
thousand dollars, all of which is inherited by his 
step-daughter, Miss HELEN TayLor. He was a 
very practical man in the matter of wills, having 
executed no less than three, providing for three 
possibilities—first, of Miss TAYLOR dying before 
he did; second, of their both dying at the same 
time, in a railway accident or other casualty; 
and third, in the event of his dying first. 

ueen VICTORIA is becoming a very wealthy 
woman. Besides her allowance from the na- 
tional purse of $1,925,000 per annum, $300,000 
of which is for her personal expenses, she has 
$200,000 per annum from the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. The court expenses have been greatly re- 
duced since the death of her husband, as enter- 
taining on a grand scale has nearly ceased with 
the Queen. But one of her chief sources of pri- 
vate revenue is the following: On the 30th of 
August, 1852, there died a gentleman, aged sev- 
enty-two, of the name of JoHN CAMDEN NEILD. 
He was son of a JAMES NEILD, who acquired a 
large fortune as a gold and silver smith. He re- 
ceived every advantage in the way of education, 
graduated M.A. at Trinity College, a 
and was subsequently called to the bar. He 
proved, however, the very reverse of his benev- 
olent father. He was a miser born, and hid all 
his talents in a napkin, making no use of his 
wealth beyond allowing it to accumulate. From 
the date of the death of his father, who left him 
£250,000, besides real estate, he had spent but a 
small portion of his income, and allowed him- 


self scarcely the necessaries of life. He usually 
dressed in a blue coat with metal buttons. This 
he did not allow to be brushed, inasmuch as that 
process would have worn the nap. He was nev- 
er known to wear an overcoat. He gladly ac- 
cepted invitations from his tenantry, and would 
remain on long visits, because he thus saved 
board. A few days before his death he told one 
of his executors that he had made a most singu- 
lar will, but that he had a right to do what he 
liked with his own. When the document was 
opened it was found that, with the exception of 
a few small legacies, he had left all ‘to her Most 
Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria,” begging 
her Majesty’s acceptance of the same for the 
sole use of herself and her heirs. This proper- 
g is now worth $5,000,000. The total of the 

ueen’s private income is now probably not 
less than $1,000,000 per annum; but the public 
will never know the amount, as the wills of 
kings and queens are never proved, as are the 
wills of ordinary mortals. 

—REvuTER, now Baron ReEvTER, is one of the 
mysteries as well as one of the great successes 
of the day. He is a small Hebrew, about fifty- 
eight, but no one knows any thing of his early 
history. Some fourteen years ago he haunted 
newspaper offices. His sole object was to bene- 
fit the press. ‘‘ No, I assure you, upon my vort 
of honor’’—here the hand on the breast, and a 
low bow—‘“‘zat I greatly admire ze London 
press. It is ze vun great press of ze vorit. I 
vant you to zee my leetle telegrams, and use zem 
as you like. I vant no money. Just put my 
name. Just zay ze dispatch comes from Mr. 
ReEvTER. I sall be entirely zatesfied.”” The per- 
suasive notes were listened to. They produced 
their effect. Telegraphing was expensive, and 
newspaper profits were small. The dispatches 
were used for probably a month. Then another 
visit. The post was in, and the shrewd little 
man was safe. ‘‘ Were ze leetle dispatches of 
gute? Zey were! Iam delighted. I care for nut- 
ting but to please ze press.’’ Should he continue 
them? He should be happy, and in the mean 
time it was a waste of good money for the —— 
or —— to be paying for dispatches from their 
own correspondents. Why throw money so 
away? So the special telegrams were stopped. 
Another month, and this time there is more of 
confidence in the eye of the little man. He 
knows his strength. Will the proprietors of 
the —— like to make an arrangement for one 
year? They see what his dispatches are worth. 

hey must see what a saving was made. The 

other papers were all accepting an annual en- 
gagement, etc. Ultimately the engagement was 
made. Then the country papers came into it— 
not merely the daily papers, but also the weekly 
papers, who concluded with him for one day’s 
dispatches. The whole press in a short space 
of time became, as far as its foreign news is con- 
cerned, Reuterized. The terms of his full sub- 
scription have been raised from £600 to £1 
yearly. Private subscribers, exchanges, town- 
halls, statesmen, foreign ministers, and a host 
now subscribe to ReuTER. He has coined money. 
REUTER’s dispatches constitute an accomplished 
fact. Their originator is now a baron. He is 
married to a lady of some beauty. He has the 
best opera-box; his horses are the wonder of 
the row ; he has a town-house, a sea-side house, 
and a country-house. His manner is that of a 
bland despot. He smiles with a sort of patron- 
izing smile, as though he were keeping his great- 
ness back. 
—Such a droll is that Persian monarch! At 
St. Petersburg the Princess Dagmar having said 
to him, by way of civility, that his diamonds 
were exceedingly beautiful, he patted her on the 
shoulder, and with abrupt gallantry replied, 
“Not nearly so beautiful as your neck.” 

—Mr. Joun Hovueuta.ina, of Rochester, de- 
serves the good-conduct medal for being the 
ood conductor and oldest railroad conductor 
n the United States. His ways have always 
been railways of peace and pleasantness. For 
thirty-three years consecutively he has been roll- 
ing between Rochester and places contiguous, 
and never been seriously collided with nor 
smashed. His travels have in length equaled 
about forty times the circumference of the earth, 
and he still goes on his railway rejoicing. 

—The GLADSTONE family is a pleasant and 

large one. The eldest son is in Parliament, but 

has made no notable reputation. It is said that, 

with the exception of one of the younger sons, 

none of the family are remarkable for talent. 

Mrs. GLADSTONE is a person of great kindness 

of heart and untiring benevolence. She is full 

of schemes for doing good : hospitals, convales- 

cent institutions, etc., find in her an ever-ready 

friend, to the — it is whispered, of her do- 

mestic duties. There is an amusing story told 

of how some time ago a few guests arrived at 

her house in response to an invitation to din- 
ner. They waited in vain for the rest of the 
arty, for whose delay their hostess was at a 
oss to account. At length she turned aside and 
opened her blotting-book, which quickly reveal- 

a the cause of the guests’ non-appearance—the 
invitations were lying there. 
written but never sent. 

—Mr. HERBERT SPENCER writes in the London 

Examiner several pleasant things of the late 

JouN Stuart MI11, illustrating the practical 

generosity of the man. ‘‘Some seven years 

ago,” writes Mr. SPENCER, ‘‘after bearing as 

long as was possible the continued losses en- 

tailed on me by the publication of the System of 

Philosophy, I notified to the subscribers that I 

should be obliged to cease at the close of the 
volume then in progress. Shortly after the is- 
sue of this announcement I received from Mr. 

MILL a letter, in which, after expressions of re- 
gret, and after naming a plan which he wished 
to prosecute for reimbursing me, he went on to 
say: ‘In the next place....what I propose is 
that you should write the next of your trea- 
tises, and that I should guarantee the publisher 
against loss—i. ¢., should engage, after such 
length of time as may be agreed on, to make 
good any deficiency that may occur, not ex- 
ceeding a given sum, that sum being such as 
the publis er may think sufficient to secure 
him.’ Now, though these arrangements were 
of kinds that I could not bring myself to yield 
to, they none the less profoundly impressed me 
with Mr. MiLu’s nobility of feeling, and his anx- 
iety to further what he regarded as a beneficial 
end. Such proposals would have been remark- 
able even had there been entire agreement of 
opinion. But they were the more remarkable 
as being made by him under the consciousness 
that there existed between us certain funda- 


hey had been 





mental differences, openly avowed.” 
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ment to Harper's 
Bazar, No. 22, 
Vol. VI., and fur- 
nish the chemisette 
with buttons and 
button-holes for 
closing, as shown 
by the illustration. 
Cut the cuffs of the 
material and lining 
from Figs. 17 and 
18, and join them 
on the upper edge 
with the sleeves; 
cut the sleeves from 
Fig. 14, No. IV., 
of Supplement to 
Harper's Bazar, 
No. 22, Vol. VI. 
Buttons and but- 
ton-holes serve to 
close the cuffs. 
Figs. 8 and 9. 1 ||| Sa 
_-Srrirep PrEr- zzauag (NAN \NY 
CALE COLLAR AND HI (Nh m 
SieEveEs. Thecol- , nit iil 
lar consists of a ne NN WA 
: strip of blue and My mY | 
: white striped per- 
cale an inch and a 
half wide and of the spike 
requisite length, Gymnastic Suit ror Girt. 
which is lined with FROM 10 ro 12 YEARS OLD. 
red and_ white 
striped percale.— 
This strip is side- 
pleated as shown by the illustration, and set on a 
: binding half an inch wide. ‘The front corners of the 
= collar are turned down as shown by the illustration, 
Set the binding on a chemisette of nansook, which 
is cut from Figs. 12 and 13, No. IV., of Supplement 
to Harper’s Bazar, No. 22, Vol. VI. The cuffs are 
cut in one piece each from Fig. 19, present Supple- 
ment, of material and lining, sewed up from 47 to 
48, and. bordered on the under edge with a side- 
pleated percale ruffle two inches wide. Set the cuffs 
on sleeves which are cut from Fig. 14, No. IV., of 
Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, No. 22, Vol. VL. 


Lingerie, Figs. 
1-9, 

Fig.1.—Swiss Mus- 
Lin, NEEDLE-worK, 
anp Lace Co.tar. 
For this collar cut of 
double Swiss muslin 
one whole piece from 
Fig. 57, Supplement, 
then cut of single 
_ Swiss muslin two 
pieces from Fig. 58, 
and cover them with 
Swiss muslin folds as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. ‘The folds over- 
lap each other three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide. Set the revers 
into the double bind- 
ing according to the 
corresponding figures, 
edge the collar with 
gathered lace an inch 
and. a quarter wide, 
and cover the seam 
with a needle- work 
border seven-eighths 
of aninch wide. Fin- 
ish with a bow of red 
gros grain ribbon an 
inch and a_ quarter 


| 
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Gymwastic Suir ror Bory 
FROM 9 TO 1l Years OLD. 
For pattern and description sec wide.in front. 


Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 31-38 For pattern and description see Sup 
} » No. 9 . 


Figs. 2 and 3.— plement, No. III., Figs. 10-14. 
Swiss Mustin, Lace, 
AND Fartie Fronvu-Cotiar anp Sieeves. ‘This 
collar is made of lace two inches wide, a pleated Swiss 
muslin rufile trimmed with lace seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and a pleated pink faille ruffle, on a foun- 
dation of Swiss muslin. ‘The seam of the ruffles and 
lace is covered by a pleated strip of faille. A bow of 
faille and lace is set on the front of the collar. Gath- 
ered Swiss muslin ruffles trimmed with lace are sewed 
on the under edge of the Swiss muslin sleeves. The 
seam of these ruffles is covered by a pleated strip and 
a bow of faille. 
Figs. 4 and 5,—Linen anp Lace CoLLaR AND 











Swiss Musiin, Insertion, AND Lace JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 39-41. 


Streves. This collar is made 
of white linen. The trimming 
consists of gathered lace and 
pale lilac crépe de Chine. The 
cuffs are made in a similar 
manner, and are set on sleeves, 
and trimmed with a Swiss mus- 
lin ruffle edged with lace. 


















Tulle, Lace, and Gros Grain 
Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts mantelet is made of plain 

black tulle laid double; the trim- 

ming consists of gathered black 
lace two inches and four inches 







Mustin, Lace, anp 
Faitie Ficuu- 
































Fig, 4.—LInen anp 
ACE COLLAR. 


ules fo $ ie — | iin. 
== | a 


For pattern see 
Su; 





Fig. 9.—SLEEVB 
FOR CoLLar, 
Fie. §. 

For pattern see 
Supplement, 


o. V., 
Fig. 19. 


Fig. 7.—SLErvE 
FoR CoLvar, 


Fig. 5.—SLEEVE FoR COLLAR, Fig. 3.—SLEEVE FoR COLLAR, 
Fie. 6. ee 


Fic. 4. Fic. 2. 


Fig. 8.—Srrirep Percate Coiiar. 


Fig. 6.—Srrirprp Percare Coinar. 
For pattern see description. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 15 and 16. 


wide, black gros grain, 
passementerie borders 
an inch and seven- 
eighths and two inch- 
es and a half wide, or- 
namented with black 
satin beads and steel 
beads, passementerie 
buttons, and fringe 
three inches and a 
quarter wide; the 
fringe is also or- 
namented with 
beads. The 
mantelet is aJso 
trimmed with 
bows of black 
gros grain rib- 


Figs. 6 and 7.— 
STRIPED PERCALE 
CoLLAR AND SLEEVES. 
Both collar and cuffs 
are of blue and white 
striped - percale,. lined 
with white and > red 
striped percale. For the 
collar cut of the mate- 
rial and lining one piece 
each from Figs. 15. and 
16, Supplement. 
Stitch each of 
these parts a 
quarter of an 
inch from the 
outer edge, fold 











Fig. 16 on the 
outside along 
the dotted line, 
baste the parts 
together ac- 
cording to the 
corresponding 
signs, and sew 
them both into 
a binding of 
material and 
lining half an 
inch wide. Set 
this binding on 
a chemisette of 
nansook cut 
from Figs. 12 
and 13, No. 
IV., of Supple- 


Fig. 1.—Tvutte, Lace, anp Gros GRAIN 
MANTELET.—BAck. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XI., Figs, 25-28, 
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CarRvED Woop Key Curpoarp. 
For design see Supplement, No, X., Fig. 24. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs, 25-28, 





Fig. 2.—Tutir, Lace, anp Gros GRAIN 


MANTELET.—FRONT. 


bon ‘two inches 
and a half wide. 
To make the 
mantelet _first 
join onthe pieces 
turned down in 
Supplement on 
Fig. 25 (see dia- 
gram of Fig. 25 
reduced to one- 
sixteenth of full 
size). ‘Then cut 
of double tulle 
two pieces from 
Fig. 25, join 
them from 6 to 
8, and cover 
them on the out- 
side from the 
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Bervouin FOR GIRL FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 29 and 30. 


meck to the dotted line with gros grain. Sew up the shoulder 
pleats indicated in the mantelet, and trim it between the two 
straight lines, from the under edge to the dotted line, with the 
wide lace. ‘Then cut of gros grain two pieces from Fig. 26 and 
one piece from Fig. 27, set these pieces on the mantelet according 
to the corresponding figures, and set the neck into the collar cut 
of material and lining from Fig. 28 according to the correspond- 
ing figures. Trim the mantelet as shown by the illustration, and 
furnish it with hooks and eyes for closing. 


Carved Wood Key Cupboard. 
See illustration on page 484. 

Tats cupboard of carved brown stained wood is twenty-two 
inches high and thirteen inches and a quarter wide. The door 
of the cupboard is ornamented on the outside with a medallion 
worked on a foundation of gray cloth in raised and satin stitch 
embroidery in the design given by Fig. 24, Supplement. The 
pansies are cut of velvet, and the leaves of cloth in several shades 
of green, ‘The veins of the leaves are worked in point Russe 
and half-polka stitch with saddler’s silk. The small berries are 
worked in satin stitch, and the stems in half-polka stitch. The 
inside of the cupboard is furnished with hooks for hanging up 
the keys. 





Fig. 1.—Grenapine Ficnvu-Mantitta.— Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1X., Fig. 23. 








Bedouin for Girl from 5 to 
? Years old. 


Tuts bedouin of black and 
white figured serge is trimmed 
with rows of stitching of black 
silk, fringe two inches and three- 
quarters wide, and tassels. ‘To 
make the bedonin join on the 
piece turned down in Supplement 
on Fig. 29, and cut one piece 
from Fig. 29 and two pieces from 
Fig. 30. Having hemmed the re- 
vers and the bedouin on the edge, 
excepting the top, half an inch 
wide, and trimmed it with stitch- 
ing, join Figs. 29 and 30 accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures, 
face the free upper edge with a 
strip of the material half an inch 
wide, and ornament it there also 
with stitching. _ Sew the halves 
of the bedouin together at the 
point. marked 9 with several 
stitches, and set on tassels as 
shown by the illustration, Fin- 
ish with hooks and eyes for clos- 
ing at the point marked + on 
Fig. 30. 


Dress for Girl from 3 to 5 
ears old. 

Tus dress is made of black 
and white striped poplin, trimmed 
with gathered ruffles and folds of 
the material. Swiss muslin and 
needle- work blouse with long 
sleeves. White Neapolitan round 
hat, trimmed with gros grain rib- 
bon in two shades of blue and a 
bunch of flowers. For the skirt 
cut one piece from Fig. 42, Sup- 
plement, and two pieces from 
Fig. 48. The back breadth of 
the skirt is made of a straight 
piece eighteen inches long and 
twenty-one inches and three-quar- 
ters wide. Join the front breadth 
with the side breadths from 35 to 36, leaving a slit eight inches 
and a half long from the upper edge on the left side. Join the 
side breadths with the back breadth from 37 to 38, face the bot- 
tom of the skirt with a strip of the material two inches and a 
half wide, and trim the skirt, as shown by the illustration, with 
three ruffles each two inches wide and a fold an inch and a quar- 
ter wide. Pleat the top of the Skirt as indicated on Figs. 42 
and 43, and gather the back breadth. Set the skirt on a belt 
furnished with hooks and eyes for closing. ‘To make the waist 
cut of the material and lining two pieces each from Figs. 44 and 
45, and one piece from Fig. 46. Fig. 47 gives the pattern for 
the sleeves. Having basted the material on the lining, sew up 
the darts in Fig. 44, and furnish them with buttons and button- 
holes for closing. Join the back, side forms, and fronts accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures and signs, face the bottom of 
the waist with a strip of the material an inch and three-quarters 
wide, and trim as shown by the illustration. Sew up the sleeves 
from 44 to 45, trim them to match the waist, and set them into 
the corded armholes, bringing 44 on 44 of the shoulder seam. 





A LITTLE ETYMOLOGY. 


f go are many words, indicating particular fabrics, which 
have so passed into familiar language that they no longer 
necessarily suggest 
any special signifi- 
cance, except as a 
trade-mark of qual- 
ity. But the ety- 
mology of the sub- 
ject is, neverthe- 
less, interesting. 
Most persons giv- 
ing a thought to the 
matter at all would 
instantly recognize 
the meaning of 
Mechlin, Alengon, 
Brussels, and Chan- 
tilly lace ; why one 
shawl is called a 
Paisley and anoth- 
er a Cashmere; 
that Holland was 
originally manufac- 
tured by the Dutch ; 
and that a Fez cap 
carries with it a lo- 
eal significance. 
The materials 
known in com- 
merce as Circas- 
sian, Cyprus, Co- 
burg, and Damask 
equally —_ explain 
themselves; and, 
though in a totally 
different manner, 
such fashions as 
those of Wellington 
and Bliicher boots, 
Mackintosh and 
Chesterfield coats, 
and Spencers. But 
why is a shirt front 
popularly called a 
dickey ? Why are 
poplins so named ? 
Why blanket, as 
the covering of a 
bed? Or silk, or 
shawl, or jerkin, or 
maud, or cravat? 
It is when we fall 
amidst these shad- 
ows of learning that 
theetymologistsen- 

joy their Walpur- | 
gis, dance of guess- 
es. Thus with 
blanket. There 
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Dress For Girt FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 42-47. 


are said to have been three brothers of that name at Worcester, 
who invented the coverlet so called, and, in confirmation, it is 
pointed out that, not far off from the antique city, is still a local- 
ity known as the Blanquets. On the other hand, Bristol claims 
them among her medieval citizens, though, for all that, they may 
have been Worcestershire men as well. The coarse woolens of 
their fabricating appear to have been eagerly adopted by the 
peasantry as a substitute for hempen cloth ; then soldiers, sports- 
men, and travelers found them useful ; next they were laid on the 
stump bedsteads of the time, and a blue blanket became a Ma- 
sonic banner. This may confidently be reckoned among things 
not quite universally known. 

As to poplin, it was invented in a papal territory, though by a 
Huguenot, and hence called papaline, which account we may as 
well credit, seeing that no other is at hand. Silk may be a Greek, 
a Persian, an Avalic, a ‘Tartar, or a Chinese appellation, since 
the lexicographers and other eruditionists might be quoted in fa- 
vor of each language ; but concerning shawl there is only a single 
doubt, between a translation from a Persic word and the town 
of Shawl, in Beloochistan, whence it. may possibly have been de- 
rived, and which was.formerly famous for the manufacture. 
This must not be confounded with the celebrated shawl of Ley- 
bourne. A maud is a Scotch plaid, christened after a Scottish 
queen, daughter of Malcolm, and wife of Henry the First. Jer- 
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Fig. 2.—GRENADINE Ficuvu-MANTILLA.—FRronT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 23. 
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sort worn in Germany which were nicknamed 
Vatermérdern, or father-murderers, from the 
legend of a student who returned from the uni- 
versity with such a stiff pair that, on embracing 
his t, they cut his throat. There are many 
onies to suicides—tight-lacing, to wit— 
caused by vanity in dress, but we think this is 
the only case of assassination on record. In the 
pesto / ossary, cardinals, capuchins, and man- 
tillas their own story, though the old-fash- 
joned berthas do not, and the renowned cha- 
de paille, which so harmonized with the 
bosaty the Churchills of the last century, 
be equally explicit had it been a straw hat 
atall, ‘There are many varieties of fabrics, be- 
sides those already mentioned, which indicate 
their own birth-places, as the mohair known as 
Angola or Angora wool, shorn from the full- 
fleeced goats that feed far in the depths of Asia 
Minor; the mixture of hair and silk called, in 
commerce, Bengal ; the long-cloths labeled Ma- 
dapollams ; the favorite Merino ; the soft weav- 
ings of Paramatta, in New South Wales; the 
low cottons of Nankin, corrupted into nan- 
een ; and the tapestries of Bergamo. Less fa- 
miliar, however, are the silks named Ardessines, 
after the district producing them in Persia; the 
lamb’s-wool hats—now disused—which were 
once identified with the Norman town of Caude- 
bec ; the figured linen made in and designated aft- 
er Dornoch, in Scotland ; the thick-napped wool- 
ens called after Duffel, in Flanders; the cords 
of Genappe, in the same territory. When you 
hear of a cambric ruff you will naturally think 
of Cambray, in French Flanders ; behold a ging- 
ham umbrella, and Guingamp, in France, rises 
at once to the mind's eye; and so on with the 
coarse stuffs called Osnaburgs (Hanoverian man- 
ufacture); with their opposite, the delicate open 
lace-work tulle, which forms a fleecy foundation 
for so many bonnets, and dresses so many 
‘breathing roses” of the ball-room in raiment 
light as air. 








A DREAM OF A DREAM. 


O ror a bed of buttercups, to rest 
Therein, and watch the summer swallows pass; 
And see the meadow flowers I love the best 
Among the fairy forests of the grass; 
That I might seem, 
Without regret, 
In a fair dream 
Of Margaret : 
To hold her white warm hand and read her smile, 
And feel her kiss again beside the stile! 


O for one hour underneath a hedge, 
With boughs of full-blown May-bloom overhead, 
Clear water blowing bubbles in the sedge, 
, And waving weeds above its pebble bed; 
To sink down deep, 
With sun above, 
And have, in sleep, 
This dream of love— 
Of love that was, and may not be again; 
Of dear heart-love before it grew to pain! 


If the delusion old delight could bring, 
And let me hear the gentle maiden voice 
Speak what was spoken once to me, and sing 
The song that made my soul wake to rejoice, 
Though after sleep 
Came aching truth 
To bid me weep 
In bitter ruth, 
Yet would I walk again my shadowed way 
Ten years, to dream the dream another day. 








(Continued from No. 29, page 459.) 
LADY ANNA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
LADY ANNA RETURNS TO LONDON. 


Arter the Earl was gone, Lady Anna had but 
a bad time of it at Yoxham. She herself could 
not so far regain her composure as to live on as 
though no disruption had taken place. She knew 
that she was in disgrace, and the feeling was 
dreadful to her. The two ladies were civil, and 
tried to make the house pleasant, but they were 
not cordial as they had been hitherto. For one 
happy halcyon week—for a day or two before the 
Earl had come, and for those bright days during 
which he had been with them—she had found her- 
self to be really admitted into the inner circle as 
one of the family. Mrs. Lovel had been alto- 
gether gracious with her. Minnie had been her 
darling little friend. Aunt Julia had been so far 
won as to be quite alive to the necessity of win- 
ning. The rector himself had never quite given 
way—had never been so sure of his footing as to 
feel himself safe in abandoning all power of re- 
ceding ; but the effect of this had been to put the 
rector himself, rather than his guest, into the 
background. The servants had believed in her, 
and even Mrs, Grimes had spoken in her praise, 
expressing an opinion that she was almost good 
enough for the young Earl. All Yoxham had 
known that the two young people were to be mar- 
ried, and all Yoxham had been satisfied. But 
now every thing was wrong. The Earl had fled, 
and all Yoxham knew that every thing was wrong. 








It was impossible that her position should be as 
it had been. 

There were consultations behind her back as to 
what should be done, of which, though she heard 
no word of them, she was aware. She went out 
daily in the carriage with Mrs. Lovel, but Aunt 
Julia did not go with them. Aunt Julia on these 
occasions remained at home discussing the mo- 
mentous affair with her brother. What should 
bedone? There was a great dinner-party, special- 
ly convened to do honor to the Earl's return, and 
not among them a single guest who had not heard 
that there was to be a marriage. ‘The guests 
came to see not only the Earl, but the Karl's 
bride. When they arrived the Earl had flown. 
Mrs. Lovel expressed her deep sorrow that busi- 
ness of great importance had made it necessary 
that the Earl should goto London. Lady Anna 
was of course introduced to the strangers; but 
it was evident to the merest tyro in such matters 
that she was not introduced as would have been 
a bride expectant. They had heard how charm- 
ing she was, how all the Lovels had accepted her, 
how deeply was the Earl in love—and lo! she sat 
in the house silent and almost unregarded. Of 
course the story of the lawsuit, with such varia- 
tions as rumor might give it, was known to them 
all. A twelvemonth ago—nay, at a period less 
remote than that—the two female claimants in 
Cumberland had always been spoken of in those 
parts as wretched, wicked, vulgar impostors. 
‘Then came the reaction. Lady Anna was the 
heiress, and Lady Anna was to be the Countess. 
It had flown about the country during the last ten 
days that there was no one like the Lady Anna. 
Now they came to see her, and another reaction 
had set in. She was the Lady Anna, they must 
suppose. All the Lovels, even the rector, so called 
her. Mrs. Lovel introduced her as Lady Anna 
Lovel, and the rector—hating himself as he did 
so—led her out to dinner, though there was a 
baronet’s wife in the room—the wife of a baronet 
who dated back from James I. She was the 
Lady Anna, and therefore the heiress; but it 
was clear to them all that there was to be no 
marriage. 

*“*Then poor Lord Lovel will absolutely not 
have enough to starve upon,” said the baronet’s 
wife to the baronet, as soon as the carriage door 
had been shut upon them. 

What were they todo with her? The dinner- 
party had taken place on a Wednesday, the day 
after the Earl’s departure; and on the Thursday 
Aunt Julia wrote to her nephew thus: P 

“Yoxuam Rectory, September 3. 

“My peak Freperio,—My brother wishes me to 
write to you and say that we are all here very uneasy 
about Lady Anna. e have only heard from her that 
the match which was contemplated is not to take place. 
Whether that be so from unwillingness on her part or 
yours, we have never yet been told; but both to your 
aunt Jane and myself she 6: of it as though the 
decision were irrevocable. hat had we better do? 
Of course it is our most anxious desire—as it is our 
esa or and our duty—to arrange every thing accord- 

ng to your wishes and welfare. Nothing can be of so 
much eetteeee to any of us in this world as your po- 
sition in it. If it is your wish that Anna should 
remain here, of course she shall remain. But if, in 
truth, there is no longer —r t of a marriage, 
will not her lo: sojourn beneath your uncle’s roof 
be a trouble to all of us, and especially to her? 

“Your aunt Jane thinks that it may be only a lovers’ 
— For ag feel sure that you would not 


ve left us as you did, had it not been more than that. 


I think that you owe it to your uncle to write to me, 


or to him, if you like it better, and to give us some 
clew to the state of thin; 


or-General, he has been willing to receive her here; and 
as she has been hi 
she claims. He too! 


opinion; therefore, pray write to us, and tell us what 
you wish to have done, I can assure you that we are 
at present very uncomfortable. 
“ Believe me to be, 
“My dear Frederic, 
“Your most affectionate aunt, 
“JuLta Love.” 


The Earl received this before his interview 
with Sir William, but left it unanswered till after 
he had seen that gentleman. Then he wrote as 
follows : 

“Cantton Crus, September 5, 183—. 

“My peak Aunt Jvi1a,—Will you tell my uncle that 
I think = had better get Lady Anna to stay at the rec- 
tory as long as possible. I'll let you know all about it 
very soon. t love to Aunt Jane. 

“T am, your affectionate nephew, 
‘4 Love...” 

This very short epistle was most unsatisfactory 
to the rector, but it was felt by them all that noth- 
ing could bedone. With such an injunction be- 
fore them, they could not give the girl a hint that 
wer wished her to go. What uncle or what aunt, 
with such a nephew as Lord Lovel, so noble and 
80 poor, could turn out an heiress with twenty 
thousand a year, as long as there was the slightest 
chance of a marriage? Not a doubt would have 
rankled in their mind had they been quite sure 
that she was the heiress. But, as it was, the Earl 
ought to have said more than he did say. 

“*T can not keep myself from feeling, some- 
times, that Frederic does take liberties with me,” 
he said to his sister. 

But he submitted. It was a part of the re- 
ligion of the family—and no little part—that they 
should cling to their head and chief. What would 
the world have been to them, if they could not 
talk with comfortable ease and grace of their 
nephew Frederic ? 

During this time Anna spoke more than once 
to Mrs. Lovel as to her going. 

‘“*T have been a long time here,” she said, 
‘*and I’m sure that I am in Mr. Lovel's way.” 

** Not in the least, my dear. If you are happy, 
pray stay with us,” 

This was before the arrival of the brief epistle, 
when they were waiting to know whether they 





were to dismiss their guest from Yoxham or to 
retain her. ° 

** As for being happy, nobody can be happy, 
I think, till all this is settled. I will write to 
mamma, and tell her that I had better return to 
her. Mamma is all alone.” 

“*T don’t know that I can advise, my dear ; 
but as far as we are concerned, we shall be very 
glad if you can stay.” 

The brief epistle had not then arrived, and 
they were, in truth, anxious that she should go; 
but one can not tell one’s visitor to depart from 
one’s house without a downright rupture. Now 
not even the rector himself dared to make such a 
rupture, without express sanction from the Earl. 

Then Lady Anna, feeling that she must ask 
advice, wrote to her mother. The Countess had 
answered her last letter with great severity—that 
letter in which the daughter had declared that 
people ought not to be asked to marry for mon- 
ey. The Countess, whose whole life had made 
her stern and unbending, said very hard things 
to her child; had told her that she was ungrate- 
ful and disobedient, unmindful of her family, 
neglectful of her duty, and willing to sacrifice the 
prosperity and happiness of all belonging to her 
for some girlish feeling of mere romance. The 
Countess was sure that her daughter would nev- 
er forgive herself in after-years if she now al- 
lowed to pass by this golden opportunity of rem- 
edying all the evil that her father had done. 

‘*You are simply asked to do that which every 
well-bred girl in England would be delighted to 
do,” wrote the Countess. - 

** Ah! she does not know,” said Lady Anna. 

But there had come upon her now a fear heavier 
and more awful than that which she entertained 
for her mother. Earl Lovel knew her secret, and 
Earl Lovel was to tell it to the Solicitor-Gener- 
al. She hardly doubted that it might as well be 
told to all the judges on the bench at once. 
Would it not be better that she should be mar- 
ried to Daniel Thwaite out of hand, and so be 
freed from the burden of any secret? The young 
lord had been thoroughly ashamed of her when 
she told it. Those aunts at Yoxham would 
hardly speak to her if they knew it. That lady 
before whom she had been made to walk out to 
dinner would disdain to sit in the same room with 
her if she knew it. It must be known—must be 
known to them all. But she need not remain 
there, beneath their eyes, while they learned it. 
Her mother must know it, and it would be bet- 
ter that she should tell her mother. She would 
tell her mother, and request that she might have 
permission to return at once to the lodgings in 
Wyndham Street. So she wrote the following 
letter, in which, as the reader will perceive, she 
could not even yet bring herself to tell her secret. 

“Yoxuam Recrory, Monday. 
““My pear Mamma,—I want you to let me come 
home, because I think I have been here'long enough. 
Lord Lovel has gone away, and though you are so very 
angry, it is better I should tell you that we are not any 
longer frien , dear, dearest mamma, I am so 
very orp a that you should not be pleased with me. 
I would die to-morrow if I could make you happy. 
But it is all over now, and he would not do it even 
I could say that it should be so. He has gone away, 
and is in Loudon, and would tell you so himself if you 
would ask him. He despises me, as I always knew he 
would—and so he has gone away. I don’t think an 
thing of myself, use I knew it must be so; but 
am so very unhappy because you will be unhappy. 
“T don’t think they want to have me here any lon- 
Rots and of course there is no reason why they should. 
hey were very nice to me before all this happened, 
and they never say any thing ill-natured to me now. 
But it is very different, and there can not be any good 
in remaining. You are all alone, and I think you 
would be glad to see your a Anna, even though 
‘ou are sO angry with her. Pray let me come home. 
could start very well on Friday, and I think I will do 


80, unless I hear from you to the contrary. 


- Ican take 
my place by the coach, and go away at twelve o'clock 


from York, and be at that place in London on Satur- 
day at eleven. I must take my place on Thursday. I 
have plenty of money, as I have not spent any since I 
have been here. course Sarah will come with me. 
She is not nearly so nice since she knew that Lord 
Lovel was to go away. 
“Dear mamma, I do 7 80 much. 
“Your most affectionate daughter, 
“cc AN NA. ” 


It was not willfully that the poor girl gave her 
mother no opportunity of answering her before 
she had taken her place by the coach. On Thurs- 
day morning the place had to be taken, and on 
Thursday evening she got her mother’s letter. 
By the same post came the Earl’s' letter to his 
aunt, desiring that Lady Anna might, if possible, 
be kept at Yoxham. ‘The places were taken, and 
it was impossible. ‘‘I don’t see why you should 
go,” said Aunt Julia, who clearly perceived that 
her nephew had been instigated to pursue the 
marriage scheme since he had been in town. 
Lady Anna urged that the money had been paid 
for two places by the coach. ‘‘ My brother could 
arrange that, I do not doubt,” said Aunt Julia. 
But the Countess now expected her daughter, 
and Lady Anna stuck to her resolve. Her moth- 
er’s letter had not been propitious to the ntove- 
ment. If the places were taken, of course she 
must come. So said the Countess, It was not 
simply that the money should not be lost, but 
that the people at Yoxham must not be allowed 
to think that her daughter was overanxious to 
stay. ‘‘Does your mamma want to have you 
back ?” asked Aunt Julia. Lady Anna would 
not say that her mother wanted her back, but 
simply pleaded again that the places had been 
taken. 

When the morning came for her departure, 
the carriage was ordered to take her into York, 
and the question arose as to who should go with 
her. It was incumbent on the rector, who held 
an honorary stall in the cathedral, to be with 
the dean and his brother prebendaries on that 
day, and the use of his own carriage would be 
convenient to him. 

“*T think I'll have the gig,” said the rector. 

‘* My dear Charles,” pleaded his sister, ‘‘ sure- 
ly that will be foolish. She can’t hurt you.” 

**T don’t know that,” said the rector; “I 
think she has hurt me very much already. I 
shouldn’t know how to talk to her.” 





“*You may be sure that Frederic means to go 
on with it,” said Mrs. Lovel. 

‘*It would have been better for Frederic if he 
had never seen her,” said the rector; ‘‘and I’m 
sure it would have been better for me.” 

But he consented at last, and he himself 
handed Lady Anna into the carriage. Mrs. 
Lovel accompanied them, but Aunt Julia made 
her farewells in the rectory drawing-room. She 
managed to get the girl to herself for a moment 
or two, and thus she spoke to her: “I need 
not tell you that, for yourself, my dear, I like 


.you very much.” 


**Qh, thank you, Miss Lovel.” 

“*T have heartily wished that you might be 
our Frederic’s wife.” 

**Tt can never be,” said Lady Anna. 

“*T won't give up all hope. I don’t pretend 
to understand what there is amiss between you 
and Frederic, but I won't give it up. If it is 
to be so, I hope that you and I may be loving 
friends till I die. Give me a kiss, my dear.” 
Lady Anna, whose eyes were suffused with tears, 
threw herself into the arms of the elder lady 
and embraced her. 

Mrs. Lovel also kissed her and bade God 
bless her as she parted from her at the coach 
door; but the rector was less demonstrative. 
‘*T hope you will have a pleasant journey,” he 
said, taking off his clerical hat. 

“Let it go as it may,” said Mrs. Lovel, as 
she walked into the close with her husband, 
‘*you may take my word, she’s a good girl.” 

‘I’m afraid she’s sly,” said the rector. 

**She’s no more sly than I am,” said Mrs. 
Lovel, who was by no meaus sly. 





CHAPTER XX. 
LADY ANNA’S RECEPTION. 


THE Countess went into the City to meet her 
daughter at the Saracen’s Head, whither the 
York coach used to run, and received her al- 
mostin silence. ‘*Oh, mamma, dear mamma,” 
said Lady Anna, ‘‘I am so glad to be back with 
you again!” Sarah, the lady’s-maid, was there, 
useless, officious, and long-eared. The Count- 
ess said almost nothing; she submitted to be 
kissed, and she asked after the luggage. At 
that time she had heard the whole story about 
Daniel Thwaite. 

The Solicitor-General had disregarded alto- 
gether his client’s injunctions as to secrecy. 
He had felt that in a matter of so great im- 
portance it behooved him to look to his client’s 
interests rather than his client’s instructions. 
This promise of a marriage with the tailor’s son 
must be annihilated. On behalf of the whole 
Lovel family it was his duty, as he thought, to 
see that this should be effected, if possible, and 
as quickly as possible. ‘This was his duty, not 
only as a lawyer employed in a particular case, 
but as a man who would be bound to prevent 
any great evil which he saw looming in the fu- 
ture. In his view of the case the marriage of 
Lady Anna Lovel, with a colossal fortune, to 
Daniel Thwaite the tailor, would be a grievous 
injury to the social world of his country, and it 
was one of those evils which may probably be 
intercepted by due and discreet precautions. 
No doubt the tailor wanted money. The man 
was entitled to some considerable reward for all 
that he had done and all that he had suffered in 
the cause. But Sir William could not himself 
propose the reward. He could not chaffer for 
terms with the tailor. He could not be seen in 
that matter. But having heard the secret from 
the Earl, he thought that he could get the work 
done. So he sent for Mr. Flick, the attorney, 
and told Mr. Flick all that he knew. ‘‘Gone 
and engaged herself to the tailor!” said Mr. 
Flick, holding up both his hands. ‘Then Sir 
William took Lady Anna’s part. After all, 
such an engagement was not, as he thought, 
unnatural. It had been made while she was 
very young, when she knew no other man of her 
own age in life, when she was greatly indebted 
to this man, when she had had no opportunity 
of measuring a young tailor against a young 
lord. She had done it probably in gratitude: 
so said. Sir William, and now clung to it from 
good faith rather than affection. Neither was 
he severe upon the tailor, He was a man es- 
pecially given to make excuses for poor, weak, 
erring, unlearned mortals, ignorant of the law, 
unless when a witness attempted to be imper- © 
vious; and now he made excuses for Daniel 
Thwaite. The man might have done so much 
worse than he was doing. There seemed already 
to be a noble reliance on himself in his conduct. 
Lord Lovel thought that there had been no cor- 
respondence while the young lady had been at 
Yoxham. There might have been, but had not 
been, a clandestine marriage. Other reasons 
he gave why Daniel Thwaite should not be re- 
garded as altogether villainous. But neverthe- 
less the tailor must not be allowed to carry off 
the prize. The prize was too great for him. 
What must be done? Sir William condescend- 
ed to ask Mr. Flick what he thought ought to 
be done. ‘‘No doubt we should be very much 
guided by you, Mr. Solicitor,” said Mr. Flick. 

‘‘One thing is, I think, plain, Mr. Flick. 
You must see the Countess and tell her, or get 
Mr. Goffe to do so. It is clear that she has 
been kept in the dark between them. At pres- 
ent they are all living together in the same house. 
She had better leave the place and go elsewhere. 
They should be kept apart, and the girl, if nec- 
essary, should be carried abroad.” 

‘*T take it there is a difficulty about money, 
Mr. Solicitor.” b : 

“There ought to be none, and I will take it 
upon myself to say that there need benone. It 
is a case in which the court will willingly allow 
money out of the income of the properiy. ‘The 
thing is so large that there should be no grudg- 
ing of money for needful purposes. Seeing what 
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prima facie claims these ladies have, they are 
bound to allow then to her, decently, in accord- 
ance with their alleged rank, till the case is set- 
tled. No doubt she is the heiress.” 

‘¢You feel quite sure, Sir William ?” 

“J do; though, as I have said before, it is a 
case of feeling sure, and not being sure. Had 
that Italian woman been really the widow, some- 
body would have brought her case forward more 
loudly.” 

But if the other Italian woman who died 
was the wife?” 

“You would have found it out when you were 
there. Somebody from the country would have 
come to us with evidence, knowing how much 
we could afford to pay for it. Mind you, the 
matter has been tried before, in another shape. 
The old Earl was indicted for bigamy and ac- 
quitted. We are bound to regard that young 
woman as Lady Anna Lovel, and we are bound 
to regard her and her mother mer yw as co- 
heiresses, in different degrees, to ali the personal 

roperty which the old Earl left behind him. 
We can’t with safety take any other view. There 
will still be difficulties in their way—and very 
serious difficulties, were she to marry this tailor ; 
but, between you and me, he wouid eventually 
get the money. Perhaps, Mr. Flick, you had 
better see him. You would know how to get at 
his views without compromising any body. But, 
in the first place, let the Countess know ever 
thing. After what has been done, you won't 
have any difficulty in meeting Mr. Goffe.” 

Mr. Flick had no difficulty in seeing Mr. Goffe 
—though he felt that there would be very much 
difficulty in seeing Mr. Daniel Thwaite. He 
did tell Mr. Goffe the story of the wicked tailor 
—by no means making those excuses which the 
Solicitor-General had made for the man’s pre- 
sumptuous covetousness. ‘‘I knew the trouble 
we should have with that man,” said Mr. Goffe, 
who had always disliked the Thwaites. Then 
Mr. Flick went on to say that Mr. Goffe had 
better tell the Countess—and Mr. Goffe on this 
point agreed with his adversary. ‘I'wo or three 
days after that, but subsequently to the date of 
the last letter which the mother had written to 
her daughter, Lady Lovel was told that Lady 
Anna was engaged to marry Mr. Daniel Thwaite. 

She had suspected how it might be; her heart 
had for the last month been heavy with the dread 
of this great calamity; she had made her plans 
with the view of keeping the two apart; she had 
asked her daughter questions founded on this 
very fear; and yet she could not for a while be 
brought to believe it. How did Mr. Goffe know? 
Mr. Goffe had heard it from Mr. Flick, who had 
heard it from Sir William Patterson, to whom 
the tale had been told by Lord Lovel. ‘‘And 
who told Lord Lovel?” said the Countess, flash- 
ing up in anger. 

“No doubt Lady Anna did so,” said the at- 
torney. 

But in spite of her indignation she could re- 
tain her doubts. ‘‘Oh yes; there could be no 
hope that it was not so.” She still pretended 
not to believe it, though meaning that she would 
take all due precautions in the matter. Since 
Mr. Goffe thought that it would be prudent, she 
would remove to other lodgings. She would 
think of that plan of going abroad. She would 
be on her guard, she said. But she would not 
admit it to be possible that Lady Anna Lovel, 
the daughter of Earl Lovel, her daughter, should 
have so far disgraced herself. 

But she did believe it. Her heart had in truth 
told her that it was true at the first word the law- 
yer had spoken to her. How blind she must 
have been not to have known it! How grossly 
stupid not to have understood those asseverations 
from the girl that the marriage with her cousin 
was impossible! Her child had not only de- 
ceived her, but had possessed cunning enough to 
maintain her deception. It must have been go- 
ing on for at least the last twelvemonth, and she, 
the while, had been kept in the dark by the 
manceuvres of a simple girl! And then she 
thought of the depth of the degradation which 
was prepared for her. Had she passed twenty 
years of unintermittent combat for this—that 
when all had been done, when at last success 
was won, when the rank and wealth of her child 
had been made positively secure before the world, 
when she was about to see the unquestioned 
coronet of a countess placed upon her child's 
brow—all should be destroyed through a passion 
so mean as this! Would it not have been bet- 
ter to have died in poverty and obscurity—while 
there were yet doubts—before any assured dis- 
grace had rested on her? But, oh! to have 
proved that she was a Countess, and her child 
the heiress of an Earl, in order that the Lady 
Anna Lovel might become the wife of Daniel 
Thwaite, the tailor! 

She made many resolutions ; but the first was 
this, that she would never smile upon the girl 
again till this baseness should have been aban- 
doned. She loved her girl as only mothers do 
love. More devoted than the pelican, she would 
have given her heart’s blood—had given all her 
life—not only to nurture, but to aggrandize her 
child. The establishment of her own position, 
her own honor, her own name, was to her but 
the incidental result of her daughter’s emblazon- 
ment in the world. The child which she had 
borne to Earl Lovel, and which the father had 
stigmatized as a bastard, should by her means 
be known as the Lady Anna, the heiress of that 
father’s wealth—the wealthiest, the fairest, the 
most noble of England’s daughters. Then there 
had come the sweet idea that this high-born heir- 
ess of the Lovels should herself become Countess 
Lovel, and the mother had risen higher in her 
delighted pride. It had all been for her child! 

Had she not loved as a mother, and with all a 
mother’s tenderness? And for what ? 

She would love still, but she would never again 
be tender till her daughter should have repudi- 
ated her base, her monstrous engagement. She 





bound up all-her faculties to harshness and a 
stern resolution. Her daughter had been de- 
ceitful, and she would now be ruthless. There 
might be suffering, but had not she suffered? 
There might be sorrow, but had not she sor- 
rowed? ‘There might be a contest, but had not 
she ever been contesting? Sooner than that the 
tailor should reap the fruit of her labors—labors 
which had been commenced when she first gave 
herself in marriage to that dark, dreadful man— 
sooner than that her child should make ignoble 
the blood which it had cost her so much to en- 
noble—she would do deeds which should make 
even the wickedness of her husband child’s play 
in the world’s esteem. It was in this mood of 
mind that she went to meet her daughter at the 
Saracen’s Head. 

She had taken fresh lodgings very suddenly— 
in Keppel Street, near Russell Square, a long 
way from Wyndham Street. She had asked Mr. 
Goffe to recommend her a place, and he had sent 
her to an old lady with whom he himself had 
lodged in his bachelor days. Keppel Street 
can not be called fashionable, and Russell Square 
is not much affected by the nobility. Neverthe- 
less the house was superior in all qualifications 
to that which she was now leaving, and the rent 
was considerably higher. But the affairs of the 
Countess in regard to money were in the ascend- 
ant; and Mr. Goffe did not scruple to take for 
her a ‘‘ genteel” suite of drawing-rooms—tw6d 
rooms with folding-doors, that is—with the bed- 
rooms above, first-class lodging-house attend- 
ance, and a garret for the lady’s-maid. ‘‘ And 
then it will be quite close to Mrs. Bluestone,” 
said Mr. Goffe, who knew of that intimacy. 

The drive in a glass coach home from the 
coach-yard to Keppel Street was horrible to 
Lady Anna; not a word was spoken, as Sarah, 
the lady’s-maid, sat with them in the carriage. 
Once or twice the poor girl tried to get hold of 
her mother’s hand, in order that she might en- 
tice something of a caress. But the Countess 
would admit of no such softness, and at last 
withdrew her hand roughly. 

**Oh, mamma!” said Lady Anna, unable to 
suppress her dismay. But the Countess said 
never a word. Sarah, the lady’s-maid, began to 
think that there must be a second lover. ‘‘Is 
this Wyndham Street ?” said Lady Anna when 
the coach stopped. 

**No, my dear; this is not Wyndham Street. 
I have taken another abode. ‘This is where we 
are tolive. If you will get out, I will follow you, 
and Sarah will look to the luggage.” Then the 
daughter entered the house, and met the old 
woman courtesying to her. She at once felt that 
she had been removed from contact with Daniel 
Thwaite, and was sure that her mother knew her 
story. ‘‘ That is your room,” said her mother. 
‘You had better get your things off. Are you 
tired ?” 

**Oh! so tired!” and Lady Anna burst into 


tears. 

“What will you have ?” 

**Qh, nothing! I think I will go to bed, mam- 
ma. Why are you unkind to me? Do tell me; 
Ages is better than that you should be un- 

ind.” 


** Anna—have not you been unkind to me ?” 

‘** Never, mamma; never. I have never meant 
to be unkind. I love you better than all the 
world. I have never been unkind. But you— 
Oh, mamma, if you look at me like that, I shall 
die.” 

“Ts it true that you have promised that you 
would be the wife of Mr. Daniel Thwaite ?” 

‘*Mamma!” 

“Is it true? I will be open with you. Mr. 
Goffe tells me that you have refused Lord Lov- 
el, telling him that you must do so because you 
were engaged to Mr. Daniel Thwaite. Is that 
true ?” 

‘*Yes, mamma; it is true.” 

** And you have given your word to that man?” 

‘*T have, mamma.” 

*¢ And yet you told me that there was no one 
else when I spoke to you of Lord Lovel? You 
lied to me?” The girl sat confounded, astound- 
ed, without power of utterance. She had trav- 
eled from York to London inside one of those 
awful vehicles of which we used to be so proud 
when we talked of our stage-coaches. She was 
thoroughly weary and worn out. She had not 
breakfasted that morning, and was sick and ill 
at ease, not only in heart, but in body also. Of 
course it was so. Her mother knew that it was 
so. But this was no time for fond compassion. 
It would be better, far better, that she should die 
than that she should not be compelled to aban- 
don the groveling abasement. ‘‘‘Then you lied 
to me?” repeated the Countess, still standing 
over her. 

‘“‘Oh, mamma, you mean to kill me.” 

**T would sooner die here, at your feet, this 
moment, and know that you must follow me 
within an hour, than see you married to such 
a one as that. You shall never marry him. 
Though I went into court myself and swore that 
I was that lord’s mistress, that I knew it when I 
went to him, that you were born a brat beyond 
the law, that I had lived a life of perjury—I 
would prevent such greater disgrace as this. It 
shall never be. I will take you away where he 
shall never hear of you. As to the money, it 
shall go to the winds, so that he shall never 
touch it. Do you think that it is you that he 
cares for? He has heard of all this wealth, and 
you are but the bait upon his hook to catch it.” 

**You do not know him, mamma.” 

** Will you tell me of him, that I do not know 
him; impudent slut! Did I not know him be- 
fore you were born? Have I not known him all 
through? Will you give me your word of honor 
that you will never see him again?” Lady Anna 
tried to think, but her mind would not act for 
her. Every thing was turning round, and she 


became giddy and threw herself on the bed. 





** Answer me, Anna, 


Will you give me your 





word of honor that you will never see him 
again ?” 

She might still have said yes. She felt that 
enough of speech was left to her for so small an 
effort, and she knew that if she did so the agony 
of the moment would pass away fromher. With 
that one word spoken, her mother would be kind 
to her, and would wait upon her; would bring 
her tea, and would sit by her bedside, and caress 
her. But she too was a Lovel, and she was, 
moreover, the daughter of her who once had 
been Josephine Murray. 

**T can not say that, mamma,” she said, ‘‘ be- 
cause I have promised.” 

Her mother dashed from the room, and she 
was left alone upon the bed. 


{To BE CONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE “‘ Adirondack region,” that great wilder- 

ness of Northern New York, is estimated to 
include about 2703 square miles, bounded, in a 
general way, by Lake Champlain, the St. Law- 
rence, the Black, and the Mohawk rivers. This 
vast tract is essentially one grand forest. The 
eastern portion contains the most elevated land, 
and the highest mountains in the State; the 
western section is varied by hill and plain; an 
immense valley crosses the whole plateau in 
a northeast direction, and a remarkable chain 
of lakes and streams extends along this valley, 
linking together, as it were, Lake Champlain, 
Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence River. 
From the summit of Whiteface, one of the Adi- 
rondack peaks, thirty lakes may be seen. The 
scenery of this region is unsurpassed. All the 
wild animals of our northern latitude roam 
through the forests, and fish abound in the wa- 
ters, thus affording extraordinary attractions to 
sportsmen. 

It has been recently proposed to convert a 
large portion of the Adirondack region into a 
| segs park, under the control of the State, so 

hat game and timber may be preserved from 
unlawful destruction. For it has become mani- 
fest that unless measures are taken to protect 
the forests, their inevitable annihilation will 
seriously injure the industrial and commercial 
interests of the State, and greatly diminish the 
general healthfulness of the surrounding coun- 
try. It is still an unsettled question among 
scientific men whether the presence of great 
forests actually increases the amount of annual 
rain-fall, or whether they merely cause a mod- 
erate and equal distribution of the rain dur- 
ing the year. But there is no doubt that the de- 
struction of forests produces many calamitous 
results, particularly when, as in the case of the 
Adirondack forests, they cover the sources of 
rivers and streams which irrigate an immense 
section of country. The Commissioners of 
State Parks of New York, after careful consid- 
eration of the matter, are of opinion that this 
great woodland must be protected from the 
wanton destruction which now threatens it; 
that the timber should be cut under the direc- 
tion of those who will look to the future inter- 
ests of the State; that the ‘‘ Adirondack Park” 
be made not merely a pleasure-ground for the 
people, but a source of productive wealth and 
general healthfulness to the whole community. 





The Anderson School of Natural History, on 
Penikese Island, was formally opened with ap- 

ropriate exercises on July 8, there being about 
orty prospective scholars, nearly one-third of 
whom were women. The method of study to 
be pursued here must be decidedly agreeable, 
judging from the remarks made on this occa- 
sion by Professor Agassiz. He said Nature was 
to be the students’ text-book—their appliances 
for study to be only those that Nature afforded. 
Every morning he should give them some ad- 
vice, and then during the day they should look 
over the island, and tell him something of what 
they saw. ‘‘ Work,” he said, ‘‘don’t read, and 
ask questions.” In the course of his remarks 
Professor Agassiz said that he had settled the 
question of admitting women to the school 
without consulting any one. 





Sensible man is the Shah in one respect. 
Though he may be very proud of his wonderful 
aigrette of diamonds, he seldom wears it. The 
reason is that any thing heavy on his head gives 
him the headache. The custom of his nation 
forbids him to have his head uncovered ; but he 
is not in robust health, and seldom burdens 
— with any head-dress heavier than a cloth 
kulah. 





M. Tholozan, a Frenchman, is the private 
physician of the Shah. But on his European 
tour he has also been accompanied by Dr. Dick- 
son, who belongs to the British legation at Te- 
heran. During the temporary absence of M. 
Tholozan from Teheran some time ago the Shah 
was attacked with a dangerous illness, in which 
Dr. Dickson attended him. When he determined 
on his journey to Europe he applied to her Maj- 
esty’s government to permit the English doctor 
to attach himself to his suite, and the permis- 
sion was accorded by Lord Granville. 





The republican system of arranging matters 
at Niagara does not contrast favorably with the 
monarchical. On the Canada side the river-bank 
between the road and the water is owned by 
government, and is always freely open to the 
public. No person is allowed to erect buildings 
or put up fences between the road and the river, 
so that one of the finest views of the Falls is al- 
ways freely accessible. By the progress of im- 
provements recently made it is almost if not 
quite impossible to view the Falls from any 
point on the American side of the river without 
paying for the privilege. Prospect Park is, how- 
ever, a very good show-place, and the compan 
have made many important improvements. Ad- 
mission to the Park is twenty-tive cents for each 
individual. 





A case of Worcester porcelain attracts much 
attention at the Vienna Exhibition. One feat- 
ure is porcelain 2 carved ivory in the 
Japanese style. There are two vases in the style 
of A imoqes enamel, the designs representing the 
story of the Norman conquest, from the Bayeux 
tapestry. Two years were spent by an artist in 
painting these. A dessert service, made for 
Queen Fictoria, is pierced work, with gold and 











blue; and a breakfast set, in pearls and gold on 
a dark blue ground, is one of the richest ever 
seen. The gem of the case is Lord Dudley’s eup 
and saucer, in jeweled porcelain, the ground 
being gold adorned with turquoises and beauti- 
ful little medallions. No wonder this is shown 
in a morocco and velvet case, like a valuable 
bracelet or necklace! 


A few weeks ago Miss Louisa M. Alcott, who, 
through her Little Women and Little Men, is 
known by all the children the country over, re- 
ceived an invitation to a gathering of a “ Little 
Men and Women’s Society,” in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. She was absent from home when 
the invitation came, but on her return sent a 
letter, in which she says: 


“I should dearly like to see them [the children of 
the society], but have no time to spare from my own 
two little men who are with me now. They are the 
Demi and Daisy of the story: Fred and Jack are the 
real names, and two jolly little lads they are. Fred is 
a bookworm and philosopher, like Demi, and Jack is 
a ae loving rosy-face, like Daisy. He is eight 
on the 24th, and is to have a party of little girls, as he 
prefers them to boys. His fourteen dollies are to go 
to the ball, and he is to have cake rabbits and cocka- 
doodles for refrest ts. Jack has plenty of pluck, 
and is a real worker; but he is so like a girl in his 
tastes and pretty ways that I call him ‘ Betsey Jones, 
| niece,’ and he likes it. Ten-year-old Fred reads 
all the time, and any thing he can lay his hands on, 
from the dictionary to Emerson’s poems. When he 
goes to Boston for the day he takes a book under each 
arm to read by the way, and when I say ‘Now what 
shall we do for a lark?’ he rolls up his Sig eyes, and 
points his chubby finger to the first book-store, and is 
perfectly happy to poke about there all day, readin 
and looking at prints. But I don’t let him do it, an 
we go and see printing done, or pictures, or some cu- 
rious animal, and so he gets some new ideas into his 
large head. They both send their ‘’spects,’ as little 
Betsey Jones says; and hoping that the tea-parties 
and plays went off splendidly, I am very truly yours, 

“LM, A.oort.” 





Hundreds of children who have read of 
: Demi” and “Daisy” will recognize the por- 
raits. 





A California artist has invented a process by 
which a perfect portrait of a horse may be pro- 
duced while moving with the greatest speed. 





The franking privilege, which recently ceased 
to exist, has been enjoyed in this country for 
more than eighty years, the number of those 
sending free mail matter constantly increasing. 
In1 an act was approved by Congress which 
allowed letters and packages to or from the 
President and Vice-President to pass through 
the mails free, also to or from members of Con- 
gress during the session and twenty days after- 
ward, and to or from other government officers. 
Some additions were made to the free list in 
1793. From that time to this, year after year, 
the franking privilege has been extended in va- 
rious ways. Of course the burden has been 
borne by the people, and the system had become 
so extensive that its results were injurious and 
oppressive. 





If during the hot weather people, after be- 
— heated and fatigued with work or exer- 
cise of any kind, eat freely of cabbage, green 
pease and beans, melons, cucumbers, green ap- 
gen and similar articles, the probability is that 

n a few hours they will think ~~ are attacked 
with genuine Asiatic cholera. nwholesome 
diet induces cholera morbus; excesses of any 
kind at this season invite disease and death. 
The markets constantly abound in unripe or 
overripe or agg, fruit and vegetables, offered 
for sale cheap. The purchasers fall easy victims 
to disease of any kind. Moderation, prudence, 
and cleanliness in all things are the best safe- 
guards against summer ailments of every kind 
—the best preventives against the fatality of any 
pestilence which may invade the great city. 
Caution, not fear, is what the public should ex- 
ercise, as the mortality increases with midsum- 
mer heat. 





Is there any thing in the celebration of our 
“glorious Fourth” which more quickly arouses 
a righteous ven rs than to see a large boy 
in passing your house point a pistol to some lit- 
tle girls gathered on the sidewalk or sitting on 
the door-step? This we saw done twice on the 
Fourth of July—probably a similar thing was 
done hundreds of times on that day in different 
parts of the city. The excuse given to a re- 
monstrance, that ‘‘the pistol was not loaded,” 
amounts to nothing. None of the pistols are 
loaded that go off under such circumstances— 
at least so it is constantly affirmed by those who 
hold the weapons. Such reckless conduct de- 
serves more than rebuke. A summary punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon all who are se 
utterly regardless of the comfort and security 
of the public. 





The yearly tragedy has been enacted early in 
the season at Niagara. On the Fourth of Julya 
young couple who were engaged to be married, 
accompanied by a brother of the girl, went out 
in a boat at Chippewa, on the Canada side, for a 
sail on the Niagara River. They have not been 
seen since; but pieces of their boat have been 
picked up, and there is no doubt but they were 
drawn into the deadly current. 





Mr. J. W. Schermerhorn proposes to do a good 
thing for Rutger’s College, New Jersey, viz., to 
ye one-half of the net proceeds of his mines in 
Morris County for three or four years, pntil 
$45,000 shall be accumulated, when the money 
will be used to found a professorship of English 
Literature and Journalism. 





Perhaps one of the most extraordinary plants 
known is a native of the island of Sumatra, and 
was discovered in 1818 by Sir Stamford Raffles. 
It has never been cultivated in any European or 
American — perhaps for the simple reason 
that it would need a pretty good-sized garden to 
itself. Each flower measured a full yard across, 
the petals being of a roundish shape, growin 
wider in the middle, and rounding off towar 
the top; the base of each petal where it joined 
the centre part was about a foot across. The 
hollow nectarium held about twelve pints, and 
the weight of this prodigy was fifteen pounds! 
Before the flowers open they look like a very 
hard cabbage. These enormous flowers are what 
is called parasitical, like the mistletoe, growing 
on another plant, which is a trailing vine, so they 
per | the ground and show no leaves or stem 
at all, 
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Insertion and Lace Fraise 
and Cravat. 


Tus fraise is made of gathered 
lace three-quarters of an inch and 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, which 
is joined at each corner with an end 
twenty-nine inches and three-quar- 
ters long, made of lace insertion half 
an inch and seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and edged with lace seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. In adjust- 
ing the fraise tie the ends in a bow, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Faille and Satin Cravat Bow 
with Spray of Flowers. 
Tus cravat bow is made of loops 
and ends of pale green faille two 
inches and a half wide and of folded 
leaves of light blue satin. It is fin- 
ished with a spray of apple blossoms. 


Crépe de Chine and Ribbon 
Cravat Bow with Spray 


of Flowers. 
Tats bow is made of écru ribbon 


two inches and seven-eighths wide, embroidered with sprays of roses, and loops 
A spray of roses finishes the bow, 


and-ends of crépe de Chine of the same color. 
as shown by the illustration. * 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Breakfast Cap with Velvet 


Ribbon Trimming. 


Tis cap is made of plain white Swiss muslin and white lace an inch and 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustin, Lace, anp Rippon Cap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 55 and 56. 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiiy, Lace, any Pink Rippon Car. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIX., 
Figs. 53 and 54, 





FaItte anp Satin Cravat Bow 
WITH Spray OF FLOWERS. 


INSERTION AND Lace FRraise “ 
AND CRAVAT. 
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Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiix, Lace, AND WATERED Rippon Cap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Fig. ‘20. 


Fig. 6.—Lacre anp Rippon Cap. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Fig. 21. 


Rippon Cap, 





Crire pe CHINE AND Rippon Cra- 
vaT Bow witH Spray oF FLrowers. 


GLY and venomous!” 
to be the chain of argumeft applied to the unhappy toad. 
ture,” says Lord Brougham of Robespierre, ‘‘ had iageael 


Fig. 7.—Totur, Lace, AnD 








three-quarters wide on a founda- 
tion of stifflace. ‘The trimming 
for the cap consists of a veil of 
needle- work insertion an inch 
wide, lace insertion of the same 
width, black velvet ribbon an 
inch and a quarter wide, and 
white lace. The cap is also 
trimmed with blue watered rib- 
bon two.inches and a half wide. 
The crown is cut from Fig. 53, 
No. XIX., of the present Sup- 
plement. 


Tulle, Lace, and Ribbon 
Cap. 

Tris cap is made of white fig- 
ured tulle, lace insertion seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, and lace 
of the same width on a founda- 
tion of stiff lace, as shown by the 
illustration. The trimming con- 
sists of loops of pink ribbon two 
inches wide and ends of pale lilac 
ribbon of the same width. 





SHAKSPEARE’S TOAD. 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


Ugly, therefore venomous; for that seems 
6c“ Na- 
on his face a 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Mostyn, Lacr, anp Pink Rippon Cap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 22. 


Fig. 5.—Swiss Musiin anp Lact BREAKFAST 
Car with VELVET Rippon ‘rimMING. 
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Fig. 1.—Manrie Antornette Ficnu.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 48 and 49. 


perpetual warning of the man’s disposition”—rather a singular 
argument, by-the-way, for the noble lord in question to have 
hit upon. 

As touching the toad, however, the poets appear to be wrong. 
Pope pictures his enemy, the beautiful Lord Hervey—‘* Hervey 
the handsome”—under the figure of that ill-used reptile, as whis- 
pering into good Queen Caroline’s ear : 


““Who at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad.” 


But in fact there is no venom. There is, indeed, an acrid secre- 
tion in the follicles of the skin of the neck and partly over the 
whole body, which exudes, and even spurts out, on pressure, and 
is sufficiently offensive to cause a dog, on seizing a toad, to drop 


Fig. 1.—Lace SHaws worn As A MAntevet.—DB ck. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Fig. 50. 

















it somewhat hastily 
from its mouth. It 
is. potent enough 
sometimes to red- 
den. the skin of the 
hand; but it is per- 
fectly innocuous in 
the blood, as has 
been proved by in- 
jecting it into the 
circulation of a 
chicken. And this 
exudation is, of 
course, the ‘‘swel- 
tered venom” of the 
poetical toad in 
poetry. 

But the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, that ex- 
cellent naturalist 
and charming writ- 
er, assures us that 
his children have a 
trough full of tame 
toads, each of which 
answers to its own 
particular name, and 
comes when called. 
The children, he 
says, carry them 
round the garden, 
and hold them up 
to any insect which 
they may chance 
to fancy, to enable 
them to swallow it, 
which they do by 
a lightning flash 
of their glutinous 


tongues. Nay, 


care for their un- 
lovely petsisso great 
that they bathe and 
kiss them daily, he 
declares, just as 
they themselves are 
treated by their 
nurse. Upon one 
occasion one of the 
children, who had 
received an orange, 
was seen, with her 
own especial toad 
seated on her hand, 
partaking with his 
mistress of the or- 
ange in alternate sucks or bites. Well, de gustibus is an old 
axiom, and, it seems, a true one. 

From the experience so gained Mr. Wood declares the toad to 
be more quickly and easily tamed than most other animals: so 
that its disposition seems to be as devoid of venom as its physique. 

The ‘‘ precious jewel” in the toad’s head was also an article of 
general belief in Shakspeare’s time, and is explained by Halliwell 
to have been a stone of potent effect in medicine. Any book of 
folk-lore will show how much the medicine of the medixval period 
dealt with all kinds of reptiles, and other such ‘‘ uncanny” ani- 
mals as hedgehogs, bats, owls, and other weird and darkness- 
loving things. Serpents, we know, were sacred to Aisculapius, 
not on account of their supposed wisdom or subtlety, but by 
reason of their yearly renovation in a change of skin; and it 
would seem that all the 
reptiles of the lizard and 
frog classes, which inherit 
some share of the enmity 
sown in Eden between the 
seed of the woman and the 
seed of the serpent, inherit 
also some part of this af- 
finity between snakes and 
the practice of physic. I 
find that the homeopa- 
thists of the present day 
retain at least one drug de- 
rived from snakehood— 
‘*lachesis”—which is said 
to be the poison of the 
lance-headed viper, though 
it may perhaps be doubted 
whether their chemists 
have really supplied their 
vials from the poison-bags 
of that interesting reptile. 
They use also the sepia of 
the cuttle-fish : and I have 
often been struck by the 
appropriateness of sepia as 
a medicalemblem. I ob- 
serve that doctors, when 
hard pressed in argument, 
always escape in a flood 
of hard words —like the 
cuttle-fish, protected and 
concealed by the blind- 
ing inky trail it leaves be- 
hind it. 

I am not sure that the 
existence of the jewel in 
the toad’s head has not 
been supported, if not sug- 
gested, by the extraordi- 
narily brilliant eye of the 
reptile, which appears to 
flash and scintillate with 
some inward light, thrown 
into stronger relief as it is 
by the dark, dull, hideous 
skin in which it is set. I 
find this corroborated by 
the fact that in classical 
times the toad was sup- 
posed to partake some- 
what of the power of the 
fabulous basilisk in the 
ability to fascinate any per- 
son it looked on by the 
glance of its eye. In the 
basilisk, indeed, this pow- 
er was fatal to the life of 

















Fig. 2.—Marie ANToINetTte Ficnu.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 48 and 49. 


the person beheld—a gift never claimed for the toad. ‘The notion 
that a toad can live without material food is, however, both more 
generally believed and better supported than that touching the 
jewel in its head. Numerous accounts, apparently well authen- 
ticated, relate the finding of toads entombed in the centre of aged 
trees when cleft open by the woodman’s wedge, or inclosed in 
chambers of chalk or stone until disinterred by the miner, but still 
alive, and seemingly in good health. 

So persistently, indeed, have such stories been repeated that 
Dr. Buckland, formerly Dean of Westminster, determined to put 
the matter to the test by inclosing sundry toads in blocks of stone 
and wood. For this purpose he had twenty-four holes excavated 
in two blocks of stone, twelve of them in a block of coarse oolitic 
limestone, and twelve in a, block of close-grained silicious sand- 
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Fig. 2.—Lace SHAWL worn As A MANTELET.—FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 50. 
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stone. The holes were circular; those in the 
limestone were twelve inches deep by five in 
diameter, and those in the sandstone were of 
the same diameter, but only half the depth. 
Each cell had a groove at the top, fitted to re- 
ceive a circular plate of glass, with a slate over 
it, and when closed was rendered impervious 
to air and water by a coating of soft clay. In 
each of the twenty-four cells an unfortunate toad 
was placed and sealed down on a given day, 
having been first carefully weighed; and the 
blocks of stone were buried in the earth three 
feet deep. On opening the cells thirteen months 
after, all the toads in the smaller cells were found 
dead, and much decayed. The greater part of 
those in the oolite were still alive, and, stranger 
still, more than one had actually increased in 
weight! But in at least one of such cases of 
increase the cover of the cell was found to be 
slightly cracked, sufficiently so, perhaps, to ad- 
mit small insects out of the surrounding earth. 
All the survivors were then buried again, and at 
the end of the second year they were also dead. 

That the toad does “‘live upon the vapor of 
a dungeon” appears, therefore, to be conclusively 
disproved. And such aerial toads seem to be as 
much creatures of the poet’s brain as the flower- 
eating serpents of Shakspeare. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESsPONDENT. } 
The Shah, the whole Shah, and nothing but the Shah. 


E are all gone mad about the Shah. To 

have had a good look at him is to be a 
distinguished personage; to have interviewed 
him is to have secured a social reputation, J 
have seen him very near, and I have also inter- 
viewed him very near—in another sense ; that is, 
an intimate friend of mine has done it for me. 
He had occasion to call upon one of the Shah’s 
European attendants at Buckingham Palace yes- 
terday morning, and not being troubled with 
false modesty, observed in a by-the-bye-ish sort 
of manner, ‘‘ Can you introduce me to his High- 
ness ?” and, rather to my sanguine friend’s own 
astonishment, this was done. The great poten- 
tate was at breakfast, sitting in a wilderness of 
flowers, and in a state of complete affability. 
He showed he could talk French, though with a 
Persian rather than a Parisian accent, and he 
had a tendency, not confined to Asiatics, to con- 
verse upon the weather. His great delight, 
however, and favorite topic was the telegraph. 
An apparatus connected with the wires at Tehe- 
ran has been placed by the Indo-European Tele- 
graphic Company in the apartment next his bed- 
chamber, and all his spare time (of which, how- 
ever, to say truth, he has but very little) is given 
to ‘‘clicking” his inquiries to the prince-gov- 
ernor he has left at home. As Persia, however, 
is rather behind the time—i. e., as respects the 
sun (for I don’t wish for a moment to speak dis- 
respectfully of its political system)—the prince- 
governor is generally in bed and asleep when 
these questions are ‘‘ clicked” to him, and some- 
times he is not so quick in reply as it might be 
wished. When the Shah gets back he will prob- 
ably see to this, and his deputy will find himself 
a head shorter some fine morning; but at pres- 
ent our Eastern guest is wholly scientific. His 
brother-in-law and Grand Vizier is so passion- 
ately enamored of telegraphing that he actually 
went on at it for three hours on Thursday last, 
and so lost his dinner. 

Is not this a curious repetition of that imagi- 
nary verse in Morier’s Hadji Baba in England, 
where the Turk amuses himself with pulling the 
bell, and bringing the servant up, one entire 
afternoon, believing it to be an ingenious piece 
of mechanism? Another instance of truth being 
spoken in jest occurs to me in a report here prev- 
alent that the Shah wanted to put one of his 
people to death at Berlin—just as, in fun, I sup- 
posed him to take a fancy to do in my last Gos- 
sip. A lady was at the bottom of it, of course, 
yet in the end the poor wretch’s life was spared. 
Very likely the whole story is a canard, but it 
sets one inquiring as to what really would hap- 
pen should such a mischance take place in En- 
gland. I learn from an eminent criminal lawyer 
that nothing would happen—so far as the Shah is 
concerned—even though he were to kill an En- 
glishman, he being an independent sovereign, and 
not subject to British law. Still he had better 
not try. Even in Louis XIV.’s high-handed 
time, when Queen Christina of Sweden put her 
secretary to death while she was a guest in 
France, there was rather a row about it, you re- 
member, and we are much more particular now. 
I harp upon this subject, because the Shah has a 
sinister look on his pale though swarthy face, 
which seems to say quite plainly, ‘‘ Off with his 
head!” and the three rows of diamonds on his 
breast, and the diamonds on his belt, and the 
diamonds on his cimeter, and the aigrette of 
diamonds (so heavy that he can not wear it long) 
that is stuck in his fez cap—I say, none of these 
expensive ornaments so dazzled me but that I 
saw his lips utter that direful sentence more 
than once. He does not utter it aloud, of 
course, but he has said things as bad. It is 
currently reported that he asked the Emperor 
of Germany why he did not get rid of that queer 
old woman: by which depreciatory term he 
meant to indicate the august Augusta! In his 
own country nobody (that is any body) retains a 
consort after she is twenty years of age. They 
say William was much shocked, but sighed. 

If it was possible for us to be *‘ disillusioned” 
with respect to this sparkling potentate, the cir- 
cumstances under which he has come would ac- 
complish it; for he has just farmed out his en- 
tire kingdom—the whole empire of Darius—to 
a German Jew. Baron Reuter, the telegraph 
man, has proved as attractive to him as the wires 
themselves, and has bought the whole concern 





out and out for seventy years (who pulled these 
wires I do not know, but the fact is certain). 
He has bought the customs—not the manners 
and customs, for they are not worth much, but 
the revenues—and the exclusive right of making 
railways and of sinking mines; he has bought 
the forests, the canals, and every thing. This is 
really an enterprise which should have been un- 
dertaken by one of your own fellow-countrymen, 
it is so thorough and colossal; but there is a 
certain bathos about it too. Think of the royal 
Mede being “‘ financed” by a German Barnum ! 
The Shah himself thinks no small-beer—or sher- 
bet—of his own judgment, however, and is said 
to have complimented the Czar with these fare- 
well words, ‘‘ Your country pleases me, and your 
method of governing it has won my approba- 
tion”—a remark of ‘‘ the king of kings,” as he 
calls himself, which I hope he will not reiterate 
when he leaves the shores of England, because 
he is not quite the political Sir Hubert Stanley 
praise from whom ‘‘is praise indeed.” 

I do not believe that with all his contempt for 
the fair sex he permits his wives to be called in 
the Persian tongue sheahses (she-asses), as I am 
informed by a philologist is the case; but this I 
do know, that he does not use a pocket-handker- 
chief—except, I suppose, to throw at some fa- 
vored damsel—and that one of our princesses 
told a lady of the court that she did not wear 
her best dresses when she had to sit next to 
him, because he has a habit of throwing his 
chicken bones, etc., upon the floor. The laws 
of the Medes and Persians do not alter, but let 
us hope that, under the influence of Western 
civilization, their habits at dinner will. 

We have shown the Shah every thing we can 
think of except a bicycle race, and I dare say 
they will show him that at the coming féte at 
the Crystal Palace. I don’t know in what ap- 
preciation those two-wheeled steeds are held in 
your country, but certainly they can accomplish 
not a little. Four members of the London Bi- 
cycle Club have just reached John O’Groat’s from 
the metropolis at an average rate of sixty miles 
a day! The worst of these machines is that 
they are only adapted for young and lean people. 
A fat man looks as absurd on one as in a “shell- 
jacket ;” and your own correspondent has had 
personal experiences of the bicycle which lead 
him to imagine that even ‘‘the prime of life” is 
rather too late to acquire the mastery over it. 
One ran away with me, threw me, and bit me in 
the leg as I was lying on the ground, in a man- 
ner I can never forgive nor forget; and I was 
assured it was not exceptionally vicious, either. 

The New Magdalen, now being performed, I 
believe, at New York, is advertised at the Comédie 
Frangaise, in Paris, as La Nouvelle Madeleine ; 
at Berlin, as Die Neue Magdalena ; at Milan, as 
Ia Nuova Maddalena; at the Hague, as De 
Newe Magdalen; and at Moscow, as Novaia 
Magdalena. ‘To have a play brought out in 
seven capital cities.of the world at one time is 
rather unusual, I fancy, for any dramatist, and 
must please Mr. Wilkie Collins not a little. 

R. Kemsze, of London. 





“PLUCKED FROM THE BURNING.” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


AM not dying; Heaven has been merciful 

to me, and I shall live to be a blessing to him 
(or so he fondly tells me) whose curse I had so 
nearly proved. Yet, weak and prostrated as I 
am, I can not rest until I have written down the 
details of my sad story; for while there is a 
chance of their recital deterring such as would 
tread the paths I well-nigh stumbled in, and that 
chance remains unheeded, I feel I have not made 
all the reparation which lies in my power. 

I must begin with the beginning of my life. 
My father was an officer in the Bengal army, but 
he and my mother dying within a few months 
of each other, left me early to the care of guard- 
ians, who imagined that by keeping me at a 
respectable boarding-school from the time I 
could talk plainly until the age of eighteen they 
amply fulfilled the trust they had undertaken. 
From my childhood I knew that when my 
eighteenth birthday arrived I should be sent out 
again to India, not for the mere object of mar- 
riage, but because there is a shrewd condition 
attached to the enjoyment of the fund provided 
by the Bengal army for its female orphans, by 
which, if they are to continue to draw the allow- 
ance made for them, and which ceases upon 
marriage, they must take up a residence in the 
presidency upon obtaining a marriageable age. 

I had no provision to look to except that de- 
rived from the fund, and my guardians had nei- 
ther the wish nor the ability to maintain me; 
therefore at the time appointed I set sail for In- 
dia alone. 

Arriving in Calcutta, I found myself depend- 
ent on the hospitality of friends, to whose care I 
had been confided, if not for actual support, at 
least for that protection without which a young 
woman can not mix in the world. 

I was proud in spirit, notwithstanding the 
humbleness of my position, and after a while the 
knowledge galled me, and I felt that I could bear 
it no longer. Acting upon this impulse, and the 
advice of my friends, I made the fatal mistake 
which so many of my sex have made before me, 
of accepting the first eligible offer which I re- 
ceived, and which chanced to be from Laurence 
Edwards, the rising partner in a large mercan- 
tile firm. 

I did not love him. Whatever my heart feels 
for him now, I must record that here. How 
could I have loved him, and yet have this story 
to relate of myself? He was a grave business- 
like man, some twelve vears older than I was, and 
whose disapprobation of my levity was the occa- 
sion more than once of our engagement being 
nearly broken off. However, matters were made 
smooth again between us. 1 liked him as well or 





better than most of the butterflies who were hov- 
ering about me; my acquaintances congratulated 
me on the excellence of my prospects, and I in- 
dorsed their opinions by becoming his wife. But 
very shortly after my marriage I had a danger- 
ous illness; so alarming a one, indeed, that the 
doctors recommended an immediate return home 
as the only means of restoring my health. My 
husband could not go with me ; he had but lately 
returned from his tour of pleasure, and the oth- 
er partner of the house was away, so he was com- 
pelled to let me depart by myself. He put me on 
board the homeward-bound steamer, was vigi- 
lant in providing all things necessary for my com- 
fort during the passage, and full of cautions as 
to my behavior on my arrival in England; but 
he did not express much grief at our separation. 
That he felt it I now know well, but he was a 
man who could bow himself gracefully to the in- 
evitable; he feared to excite my alarm by ap- 
pearing to think too much of my state of health, 
and I attributed his reticence to want of feeling. 

I returned to England, then, as I left it, alone, 
and, for the first time, thrown on my own dis- 
cretion as a guide. Legally, I was no longer a 
child to be looked after and directed by guard- 


ians; but in reality I was just as unfit to be” 


my own mistress as when I left school. Having 
no family of my own, except the most distant 
connections, I first visited that of my husband, in 
Scotland; but I did not stay there long. His 
countrified and stanchly Presbyterian relatives 
scared me with their rigid ways and doctrines, 
as doubtless I horrified them by the laxity of my 
manners. Having been brought up entirely at 
school, and being very foolish and heedless, as 
became my youth, I had no idea of accommo- 
dating myself to the habits of those prim Scotch 
people, and cried myself ill before I had been a 
week under their roof, which set them so much 
against me that it was a mutual pleasure when 
the day for my departure was fixed. I had nev- 
er lived out of London before, and every other 
place seemed strange to me; therefore my hus- 
band consented to my taking a house in the sub- 
urbs, where, with my small establishment of 
maid-servants, I expected, for some time, to hear 
that he was on his way to rejoin me. But busi- 
ness interfered with his plans, and one thing aft- 
er another combined to prevent his return, until 
we had been three years separated from each 
other; and although my own health was then 
perfectly restored, I was enjoying myself too 
much to have any wish to revisit Calcutta. 

More than that, I had begun to regret, guilty 
creature that I was, that I had ever seen the place, 
or the man whom I called my husband! I had 
never known much of him, as may be supposed. 
During our brief married life he had been occu- 
pied for the greater portion of each day, and the 
little I did know was fast fading from my mem- 
ory. The heart forgets quickly from eighteen to 
twenty-one, and particularly when absence is 
added to a feeling which had never culminated 
beyond gratitude. And much happened dur- 
ing those three years to wipe the remembrance of 
him off my mind. Iwas exceedingly thoughtless 
and fond of gayety, and my little house was soon 
crowded with visitors. I was pretty also—I need 
have no hesitation in transcribing the fact, since 
papercan not reflect my blushes—and someamong 
my new acquaintance were found bold enough to 
tell me so. Among these was a certain Alfred 
Knowles, a connection of my own, who had in- 
troduced himself to me on that account, claiming 
a distant cousinship, and taking advantage of 
that claim to establish an intimacy between us. 
He was a handsome young fellow, not many years 
older than myself, with lots of life and sparkle 
about him; and when at last he ventured to tell 
me that he loved meas he had never loved woman 
before, he made me believe he was very much in 
earnest ; and, to my misery, I went still further, 
and believed not only that I returned his love, 
but was very much in earnest also. Perhaps 
some may wonder that I can write so quietly on 
such a theme; but I have an object in doing so. 
My purpose in telling this tale is to show the 
means by which I was rescued from the wrong I 
contemplated ; but I will not sully its pages by de- 
tailing how the sin was so nearly brought about. 
When it was that I first fancied I loved Alfred 
Knowles I can not say; but the idea grew by lit- 
tle and little, until I was strongly imbued with it, 
and when the crisis of my fate arrived I felt as 
though I were entangled in a web from which 
there was no possibility of escape. It was not 
many days after the completion of the third an- 
niversary of my arrival in England that he im- 
plored me to break through the shackles of a 
marriage which had been unhallowed by affec- 
tion, and to link my lot with his, and I consented. 
Without taking time to weigh the consequences 
of the step I was about to take—without having 
seriously ascertained whether my lover was really 
worth the loss of position and name and honor 
to me, I had promised to give up every thing for 
him, persuaded, almost against my better judg- 
ment, by the professed ardor of his attachment 
and the fervor of his entreaties! 

How well I remember the night upon which I 
had agreed to fly with him! how well recall each 
trivial incident of that miserable time! It was 
a warm evening in July; even at nine o’clock it 
was still light, and I thought the darkness would 
never fall to cover my disgrace. I sat in my 
drawing-room, striving to occupy myself and to 
make the hours pass as they did on ordinary oc- 
casions, but without effect. My nerves were so 
painfully acute that the least sound made itself 
apparent, and distracted my attention. As the 
time advanced I could hear the servants chatter- 
ing to each other as they put up the shutters and 
bolted the doors, and shuddered as I thought 
how freely they would handle my name upon the 
coming morrow. ‘Teno'clock! How slowly the 
hours dragged themselves away! Would they 
never go to bed? As I anxiously awaited the 
moment when I should have the house to myself, 





and yet dared not hasten their movements by a 
word which might excite suspicion, all the events 
of my past life crowded into my mind; and while 
I could have counted the loud pulsations of my 
heart, it seemed as though I lingered there for 
no other purpose but to gaze upon the panoramic 
pictures which memory presented to me. With 
my elbow leaning on the table, and my eyes star- 
ing into vacancy, I must have looked more van- 
quished than triumphant—more like a defaulter 
who hears the approaching step of the officer of 
justice than a woman whose coveted happiness 
is just within her grasp! Why did the remem- 
brance of my husband, of the man of whom I 
had thought so little, come to torment me in that 
hour of nervous expectation, and make me turn so 
hot each time I thought of him that there did not 
seem enough air in the room for me to breathe ? 
I did not love him, neither did I fear him; but I 
knew him for a man of unblemished honor, and 
I could not contemplate the blow I was about to 
inflict upon his name without acknowledging that 
he deserved something better at my hands. He 
had taken me, a dowerless orphan, for his wife ; 
he had loaded me since with every benefit that 
money could procure; I could recall the affection- 
ate gravity with which he would reproach my girl- 
ish levity, the cheerful readiness with which he 
acceded to every innocent wish that I expressed. 
Why—why, in the name of God, did all this, 
which I had so long forgotten, come back to me 
now? What would he say? What would he 
think ? How would he look when he heard the 
dreadful news that I had dishonored him, and left 
my home with a stranger? I dared not consider. 
I covered my face tightly with my ‘hands, and 
rocked myself backward and forward in my 
pain, 

And yet how could I disappoint Alfred, or give 
him up who loved me so? ‘‘Qh, why,” I in- 
wardly moaned—‘‘ why did my husband send me 
home to England, or why did he not come also to 
protect me from harm? Ihave lived alone, with- 
out a friend to warn me of my danger, and now 
it is too late—it is too late!” Soin my extremi- 
ty I sighed, and so I thought. 

The servants now appearing to ask if I required 
any thing further at their-hands, I dismissed them 
impatiently, and listened wearily for the moment 
when silence should reign over the little house- 
hold, and its mistress be free to forsake it. When 
it arrived I went uptomy bedroom. There stood 
the boxes, addressed and corded, to account for 
the presence of which I had been compelled to 
fabricate the falsehood of my being about to pay 
a visit in the country the following day, trusting 
that when the servants found I was gone they 
would forward them to their destination. 

In the mean while I had only a small travel- 
ing-bag to carry in my hand, and the few arti- 
cles which I required were soon placed in it. I 
stripped off the jewelry which I wore, and lock- 
ed it in my jewel-case, putting the key in a place 
of safety; I emptied the contents of my purse 
upon the dressing-table, for I had no intention 
of taking any thing with me that I could possi- 
bly do without. Then I robed myself in my 
walking apparel, and I was ready—ready for 
what? 

Eleven o’clock, the hour for meeting, was close 
at hand, yet I lingered, loath, I am glad to think, 
to break through the ties which bound me yet a 
little longer to the society of the good and the 
pure. But I had made up my mind; I had giv- 
en my promise. What was there to detain me? 
I was leaving the room, when I caught sight of 
a print which adorned its walls—the representa- 
tion of an infant, with clasped hands, kneeling 
upon its little bed. The sight stung me; the 
remembrance of my orphaned childhood, my 
neglected youth, my unloved maturity, rushed 
into my heart, and for a moment I wept bitterly. 

“* Ah!” I exclaimed, amidst. my tears, ‘‘ had 
I had a child of my own, this had never been; 
or had I had a mother to teach me how to pray, 
Heaven might mercifully have guarded me this 
night against myself!” 

But I felt that I had gone too far, and that 
the time for thinking thus had passed over my 
head. Drying my eyes, I quietly unfastened the 
bedroom door, and with a lighted candle in my 
hand crept stealthily down the staircase, fearful 
lest the servants should be attracted by the sound 
of my footsteps and fancy that I needed their as- 
sistance. 

But when I reached the hall I found the task 
before me, of obtaining a quiet egress, more dif- 
ficult than I had anticipated. The ponderous 
bolts and bars and chains were rusty; some I 
could scarcely move, and of others I did not un- 
derstand the mechanism. As I was fingering 
them with trepidation, lest I should be over- 
heard, the footstep of a man sounded upon the 
pavement outside, and fancying it must be that 
of the one I was about to join, I applied myself 
with fresh energy to the task, and had just ac- 
complished it, when a thundering double knock 
upon the door itself, and close against my head, 
nearly threw me off my balance with alarm. 

Who could it be? Not Alfred, surely—with 
a noise that reverberated through the little tene- 
ment! In my surprise and confusion I sudden- 
ly threw open the unfastened door, and saw be- 
fore me the figure of him whom I had imagined 
to be thousands of miles away—of my husband, 
Laurence Edwards !” 

The shock was so great and unexpected that I 
staggered backward and leaned against the wall. 
The candle which I brought down with me was 
still flaring in its candlestick upon the hall table, 
and its feeble uncertain light threw a sickly glare 
upon my husband’s face, as doubtless it did upon 
my own. He, apparently as astonished as my- 
self to have the hall door opened to him at elev- 
en o'clock at night by his wife clad in walking 
attire, regarded me for a few seconds in total si- 
lence. I was the first to recover myself. 

‘*Good Heavens, Laurence!” I exclaimed, 
‘*how you frightened me! I never dreamed of 
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seeing you! Why did you not apprise me of 
your intended return ?” 

¢ Because I had a fancy for taking you by 
surprise,” he replied, gravely, ‘‘and I seem to 
have succeeded perfectly. Where were you go- 


ectly. 
ing 2” ? 

*‘Going!” I faltered. ‘‘Going! Where should 
I be going at this time of night ?” 

‘¢No, to be sure. You have just come in, of 
course. Well, get out of this draught, Marion, 
while I settle my business with the cabman.” 

He reopened the door as he spoke, and I per- 
ceived that a cab with his portmanteau stood 
outside, and guessed that he must have been 
looking for the number of the house for some 
minutes before he startled me with his knock. 

I obeyed him, and walked mechanically into 
the sitting-room, where the servants, roused by 
this time, had appeared with lights. My head 
was so confused that I could hardly think ; but 
above the knowledge that all my plans had been 
upset by my husband’s reappearance, and the 
fear as to how much he might or might not 
guess concerning them, rose the idea of a great 
deliverance. I felt as though I had been stand- 
ing on the brink of a precipice, and some one 
had suddenly drawn me backward; as if I had 
been bent upon suicide, and the angel of God had 
stood in the path with a flaming sword and 
forced me to turn another way. In another 
minute Laurence joined me. I had hastily re- 
moved my bonnet and shawl and thrown them 
in a corner. He came up to my side, and ten- 
derly embraced me. 

“Ts my wite glad to have me home again?” 
he said, kindly; ‘‘ or is she sorry ?” 

‘¢ Glad,” I replied, in a low voice; and I did 
not lie. Iwas glad that he had come to save 
me. Now that the least check had been given 
to my impulse, I felt how unworthy it had been 
of me, and how I had magnified its attractions. 
I did not feel any the better for this conviction ; 
on the contrary, I knew that it withdrew the 
only excuse I could have claimed for my intend- 
ed treachery, and, as it struck me, my head sank 
lower and lower, until I felt abased to the very 
earth. My husband did not appear to notice my 
sense of humiliation; he conversed cheerfully 
with me, during the meal which I caused to be 
prepared for him, on the reason of his sudden 
return to England; told me that he had often 
delayed it until the business should be better 
able to spare him, but finding that each year in- 
creased instead of diminishing its demands, had 
determined to put it off no longer. He ques- 
tioned me on my own plans, and trusted that his 
advent would make no difference to them, while 
I sat before him like a culprit, each kind word 
he uttered sinking like a knife into my heart. 
Ah! if he only knew, if he only could have read 
my thoughts, how would he have felt toward 
me? When I had somewhat accustomed my- 
self to his presence I took courage to raise my 
conscience-stricken head and examine his ap- 
pearance. I do not suppose he was much alter- 
ed from what he had been when we parted, but 
I had thought of him so little that he looked al- 
most like a stranger to me. I saw before me a 
tall, dark man, rendered still darker from being 
exceedingly sunburned, whose blue eyes con- 
trasted strangely with his black hair and beard. 
I was fair and small myself. He struck me as 
being very manly and good-looking, and I won- 
dered that I had never perceived it before. As 
he caught me in the midst of my scrutiny he 
smiled, but sadly. 

“*T suppose you have nearly forgotten what I 
am like, Marion? Well, you have had time 
enough to do so. I do not see much alteration 
in you, my dear; you seem quite unchanged to 
me. I trust your heart is as much so as your 
face ?” 

I felt myself blush as he addressed me, but I 
gave him no other answer. 

“*Come, is the house locked up again?” he 
said in another minute. ‘‘If so, I think we had 
better go to bed, for if you are not very tired, I 
am 


This was the moment which I had been dread- 
ing ever since his arrival, when he must see my 
corded boxes, and require some explanation of 
their being there. With all my wickedness, I 
had not been in the habit of telling falsehoods, 
and the idea was dreadful to me; yet I was des- 
a and I knew that I must lie or be discov- 
er 


“*Halloo!” he exclaimed, as his eyes fell upon 
them. ‘‘Whatare these? Your boxes, Marion? 
Were you going away any where?” 

“Yes,” I replied, I hardly knew how. “TI 
was going away for a little while, but it is of no 
consequence.” 

“‘Dover,” said my husband, reading the ad- 
dress. ‘‘You wanted a breath of sea-air, did 
you? Well, I don’t wonder at it this. stifling 
weather. We can go together, my dear, can we 
not? It will do us both good.” 

“Oh no! Pray do not think of it. I would 
rather stay here, now that you are come—I have 
no wish for a change,” fell rapidly from my 
mouth, as I dreaded his insisting upon putting 
his proposal into execution. I could not have 
gone there with him. I would have died sooner. 
I should have feared that the very stones would 
have cried out and revealed my base intentions 
to him—those intentions from the thought of 
which I had already commenced to shrink with 
horror. 

_ ‘It shall be just as you please, Marion,” was 
his quiet answer. ‘‘ My only object in coming 
home is to give you pleasure.” 

It will be readily conjectured that I did not 
sleep much that night. What my lover would 
think of my defection, and how I should com- 
municate my further wishes to him—what my 
husband would say if he ever guessed the truth, 
or part of the truth, and how I could live so as to 

t conceal it from him—troubled me tod much 
to permit me to sleep. How I longed that night 





to die before thé morning! What a debased and 
guilty creature I seemed to myself! How inca- 
pable of making the happiness of either of the 
men with whom I had todo! And yet I had 
time to wonder at the fact that my intrigue with 
Alfred Knowles appeared already to have be- 
come a thing of the past; that whatever became 
of me, that would never happen now; that the 
merciful hinderance I had received had been 
sufficient to open my eyes, and to cause me to 
see myself and my design in their true colors. 

The next day I felt that I owed it to him to 
send him immediate intelligence of what had oc- 
curred, and how I intended to act for the future. 
I scarcely know what I wrote. I believe I said 
simply that my husband had returned, and that 
I considered it an especial interposition of Prov- 
idence to save us from a crime for which we 
should never have forgiven ourselves or each oth- 
er, and that if he loved me as he said he did, I 
prayed him to leave me to myself and that per- 
formance of duty by which alone I hoped to 
deaden the stings of conscience which assailed me. 

But he would not do as I desired him; he 
was selfish and profligate ; and instead of con- 
sidering that we had experienced a great escape, 
he looked upon me as on one who had cheated 
him and forsworn herself. He did worse. He 
sent me letters so openly that I lived in a state 
of continual dread lest my husband should ask 
to see their contents or from whom they came ; 
and, disregarding the privacy of my home, he 
presented himself there to upbraid and revile me 
for my cowardice, even threatening me with ex- 
posure if I did not keep my word. 

But I was firm. ‘Thank God, I was firm. 
Better still, the change in Alfred Knowles’s be- 
havior to me made the flimsy thing which I had 
called my love for him, and which had had no 
surer foundation than a flattered vanity, melt 
away into thin air, and leave me nothing but 
thankfulness for my release. 

All this time my husband did not relax in any 
of his attentions to me. He was uniformly kind 
and tender; he almost anticipated my wishes; 
and, what touched me more than any thing, he 
appeared fully to trust me—I, who had proved 
myself so utterly unworthy of his confidence. 
‘Throughout the period of Alfred Knowles’s bit- 
ter reproaches to me and entreaties that I would 
change my purpose, my husband never seemed 
suspicious of either my cousin or myself; on the 
contrary, he often left us together to fight out 
our battles, and was only (or the contrast made 
me think so) the more tender afterward than be- 
fore. JI thought that I had never known Lau- 
rence as I knew him then; I often said to my- 
self that, had I only known him, I must have 
loved him too much to contemplate his dishon- 
or. But the idea would make me shrink from 
his caresses, feeling myself so unworthy of them, 
till he was pained to imagine what could have so 
distressed me. 

One evening we were at the theatre together— 
for he was careful to take me to every place of 
amusement—when I observed Alfred Knowles 
in a box opposite to the one we occupied. He 
was accompanied by several other gentlemen, 
and a very beautiful but care-worn woman, hand- 
somely dressed, was leaning over the front of 
the box. 

““Do not notice your cousin to-night, dear 
Marion,” said my husband, in a whisper. ‘‘I 
will give you my reason presently.” 

I obeyed him, as indeed I had no wish to do 
otherwise ; but I stole several furtive glances op- 
posite in the course of the evening. I observed 
that, beautiful as the woman was, none of the 
men appeared to pay her much attention; that 
they talked to each other without intermission, 
although she put up her hand several times, as 
though to entreat their silence; that at the close 
of the play they left her to cloak herself, and 
that she followed them out of the box without 
being offered the arm of any one. 

I guessed who she might be, but I left my 
husband to tell me when he thought fit. As we 
were driving home he said, 

‘*T wonder Knowles likes to show himself in 
public with a person of that character. Of course, 
Marion, you do not know who she is ?” 

I acknowledged my ignorance. 

** Poor creature!” he replied, ‘‘ what she is is 
best not told; but she was the wife of one of the 
peers of the realm, and the woman most to be 
envied, perhaps, in England. She made one 
false step, and for the sake of a man who forsook 
her a month afterward—and there she is; very 
beautiful still, as you see, but devoid of all claim 
to our respect or courtesy. It’s a dreadful thought, 
isn’t it, little woman ?” 

A dreadful thought—ah! was it not? He 
would have clasped me to him, but I shrank back 
into the further end of the carriage seat, and 
trembled to think that in will, if not in deed, I 
had been as lost as the woman he spoke of. Had 
been—yes! Thank Heaven, I need not alter that 
sentence; the will had now as completely vanish- 
ed as the probability of the deed. 

My health now began to fail so considerably 
that my husband took me away to the sea-side. 

Laurence thought it was the close London air; 
the doctor recommended tonics and a change. 
I knew the real reason well, and thought the only 
change which could heal me was death. I was 
beginning to love my husband; the more I was 
convinced of this the more wretched I felt. I 
could not live under the burden of deceit which 
my whole life was to me, but neither had I the 
courage to confess to Laurence that I had so 
wronged his trust. What, then, was left for me 
but to die? I was so strongly impressed with 
this conviction that I actually brought myself 
down to the doors of death. Laurence took me 
away to a quiet little watering-place, and had the 
best advice, but it was of no avail—I grew weak- 
er and weaker. 

His tenderness to me never failed ; often would 
he entreat me to tell him if I had any thing on 





my mind—to be assured of his full forgiveness 
before I spoke—to believe that he would not fail 
to love me through every thing. 

But still I could not speak. It was all very 
well for him, ignorant of the true cause of my 
melancholy, to entreat me to reveal it, but were 
I to take him at his word I was convinced that 
the effect would be far different to what he sup- 
posed. He could not love me with that knowl- 
edge on his mind; he would cast me out from 
the light of his presence forever. 

And so I lay, and looked at him, and longed 
to disburden my soul, and yet dared not to do 
so, until weeks had resolved themselves into 
months, and I really thought that I was dying. 
One evening, when I felt weaker than usual, and 
he had been more than usually kind to me, I 
burst into a flood of tears, and hid my face in 
the sofa-cushions, 

He came to me at once—my husband, whom 
I had learned to love so much—and took my head 
and laid it on his breast, and tenderly reproached 
me for my weakness. 

““No, no! not there!” I exclaimed, tearing 
myself, in the pain of self-conviction, from the 
position he had caused me to assume; ‘not 
there, Laurence. I am not worthy!” 

‘* Not worthy, my dear wife ?” he said, grave- 
ly. ‘‘If you are not, who is ?” 

Then his apparent perfect trust in my good- 
ness broke down the barriers of shame which 
had prevented me hitherto from telling him the 
truth, and I thought that, sooner than live any 
longer and endure the bitter reproach of his un- 
suspecting praises, I would be thrust forth by 
his hand from the roof which I had so nearly 
deserted. 

‘*Stop, stop!” I exclaimed, wildly. ‘‘ Lau- 
rence, hear me speak.” Then I told my wretch- 
ed story rapidly, and mingled with tears, but 
with my face still buried in the sofa-cushions. 
I told him all—from the first to the last. I did 
not rest until I had made a clean breast of it. 

When [I had finished (the miserable recital did 
not take long) I lay still, scarcely breathing, till 
I should hear his exclamations of horror and 
surprise. 

1 lay still, determined to accept with patience 
any thing his outraged feelings might choose to 
inflict on me. But all that issued from his lips 


was— 

‘* Well, dear wife ?” 

I looked up timidly, and met his blue eyes gaz- 
ing at me with the utmost tenderness, though 
there was sadness mingled with their love. 

‘*Laurence!” I gasped, ‘‘strike me! kill me! 
but don’t look at me like that! I have told you 
all, as there is a God in heaven! And now you 
know why I am not worthy of your love.” 

*¢ And what if I knew it before, Marion?” he 
asked, gently. 

I raised myself in my amazement, and stared 
at him. Yes! it was truth! I read it in his 
candid eyes; he had known it, and—he had 
loved me through it all! 

I had no words wherewith to thank him, no 
courage to make protestations for the future; I 
could only kneel there sobbing, and trust to my 
generous-hearted Laurence to accept my tears 
and the clasping pressure of my hands for all 
that they meant. 

‘*T knew it before I left India, dearest wife ; 
it was the knowledge of your danger which 
brought me home so unexpectedly. By acci- 
dent you inclosed one of your letters to Alfred 
Knowles in the envelope you sent to me. Once 
alive to the fear of losing you, I resolved at any 
cost to reassume the office of protector to you, 
which I should never have relinquished.” 

‘¢Tt was not your fault, dearest,” I murmured; 
‘the fault has been all mine. Would the misery 
had been so also!” 

‘*T deserved my share of it,” he answered. 
**T had many doubts about letting you, so young 
and inexperienced, return to England alone; but 
the hope of speedily amassing a fortune, which 
you should enjoy with me, proved too strong a 
temptation, and for it I risked my domestic hap- 
piness. ‘Thank God that I have only risked it!” 

My heart echoed his thanksgiving. 

** And now, Marion, now that it is all over, 
you are sure that you are mine only ?” he con- 
tinued, wistfully. 

I looked straight into his eyes—those dear 
eyes which through all my deception and doubt 
and indifference had never altered their kind 
protecting gaze; and, though mine were almost 
too dim with tears to see, we understood each 
other, and were satisfied. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 


OR the next three months we shall think of 
little but sea-side toilettes. Colored linen, 
principally of the different blue tints, from indigo 
blue, which is almost black, to the pale myosotis 
blue, will be the material most in use, and for 
which white and écru linen and batiste have 
been almost wholly abandoned. Although these 
are still worn, it is by the few rather than the 
many, who have gone over from écru to blue; 
nevertheless, these few compose the small num- 
ber who always form the advance-guard of 
fashion, and whose preferences must be taken 
into account, since they are almost sure the 
next season to become those of the masses. 
Linen dresses appear very simple. But it is 
not safe to trust to appearances: these simple 
linen dresses cost as dear, if not dearer, than 
the beautiful silk toilettes of winter. The linen 
itself is cheap, but to it are added fine embroid- 
eries, galloons, and trimmings enough to make 
the expense equal. Here is a model of this 
style: : 
Dress of very light turquoise blue linen. The 
tablier is trimmed with perpendicular bias folds, 








edged on each side with a band of white nan- 
sook, scalloped and ornamented with very fine 
embroidery. On each of these bands is a fold 
of white nansook, embroidered through the mid- 
dle with a light vine, and dotted on each side. 
The skirt is covered, the tablier excepted, with 
pleated flounces of the same linen; each flounce 
is trimmed on the bottom with a band of nan- 
sook, scalloped and embroidered like the bands 
used on the tablier. Each flounce has a head- 
ing edged with a narrower band, and defined 
by a band of white nansook, dotted on each side. 
The flounces are separated by a space, on which 
is applied a band of white nansook, embroidered 
and scalloped, and wider than those which edge 
the flounces. Casaque like the skirt, very open 
in front, draped high onthe hips, and simply 
bordered with an embroidered and scalloped 
band, which is surmounted by three similar 
bands, graduated in width, the first being the 
widest. Sleeves rather loose at the top, and 
narrower toward the wrist. 

Blue linen dresses of a deeper shade are con- 
sidered more négligé, and are trimmed more 
simply ; but here again expense is not want- 
ing. They are loaded with embroidery worked 
with white cotton, and nothing is more costly at 
Paris than embroidery wrought by hand. 

Next in favor to blue linen dresses are those 
of coutil, with écru stripes of different widths 
on a white ground. Dresses of white damask 
are little worn, except by eccentric persons, who 
are ready to use the same fabric for their toilette 
and their dinner napkins, 

Pompadour percales, with figures, vines, and 
flowers, are used solely for polonaises, which are 
worn over plain linen or black silk skirts. As I 
have said before, the rule this season is to use 
figured fabrics for polonaises, and plain mate- 
rials for skirts. In toilettes of two shades the 
polonaise must always be lighter than the skirt. 

As I predicted in the beginning of the season, 
polonaises and over-skirts, far from being aban- 
doned, are universally worn for street costume. 
Long dresses draped in a pouf, and mixed 
dresses with trimming simulating a polonaise or 
over-skirt, have gained a footing in the fashion, 
it is true, but without dethroning suits, and re- 
main consecrated to full-dress occasions—din- 
ners and soirées. A slight modification of the 
suit is in preparation, however, for autumn, 
which threatens the draperies and loopings now 
in fashion. This consists of a single skirt, very 
much trimmed (with a tablier differing from 
the rest of the skirt), and a long casaque, not 
draped, and trimmed simply with a bias fold of 
the material or some bright color. We have 
seen and worn the same dress before, some six- 
teen years ago. 

The trimming of the front breadth in a differ- 
ent style from the rest of the skirt is and will 
long continue to be the fashion. Here are some 
of its varieties: First, tablier pleated or trimmed 
with perpendicular bias folds; back breadths 
trimmed with one or three flounces. Secondly, 
tablier edged on the bottom with a wide flounce ; 
back breadths covered with narrow flounces. 
Thirdly, the preceding combination reversed— 
that is, the tablier covered with narrow flounces, 
and the back breadths edged with one wide 
flounce. 

Large sashes, crossing the panier or arranged 
on one side, are more and more in vogue. These 
sashes are made of broad shaded ribbon, com. 
prising all the tints of a color. Ribbons have 
never been more remarkable for richness and 
variety than now ; they are in all styles—Roman, 
Bayadére, Egyptian, Persian, Alsacian—in a 
word, of every country of the globe, and one can 
take a lesson in geography and history only by 
looking through a box of ribbons. 

Bonnets are still high, and :generally round, 
even for elderly ladies, who soften the shape, 
which does not seem made for them, by the aid 
of wash strings, with several ribbon loops at the 
place where they join the bonnet; these strings 
are tied not behind, but over the ears. One of 
the most becoming shapes among the present 
bonnets, which look as though they had been in- 
vented in an insane asylum, is round and rather 
large; the edge is turned up, but under this edge 
is set a row of ribbon loops, a light wreath of 
flowers, or a lace ruche. Wild flowers are much 
worn on bonnets and coiffures; not only the 
classic poppy, mixed with wheat, but primroses, 
cowslips, wood-violets, water-lilies, sweet-brier, 
and brambles; choice garden and hot-house 
flowers are rejected as being, if not common, at 
least too well known. These flowers are mount- 
ed on long flexible rubber stems, and are worn in 
garlands and clusters, or else to cover the comb, 
falling behind the coiffure like a veil. 

Dresses designed for the elegant reunions at 
the chateaux in the fall are already in prepara- 
tion. It is important to study these, not only 
because their wearers give the kev-note of the 
fashion, but also because these fall styles con- 
tain the winter fashions in germ. I will de- 
scribe a few of these toilettes, designed to be 
worn in the latter part of September. 

Long dress of silver gray faille. The tablier 
is trimmed with superb Malines lace, arranged 
in flat flounces, surmounted with an insertion, 
which is lined with bright orange ribbon. The 
back of the skirt has, no other trimming than a 
very long train; it is draped in a pouf, which is 
confined by a bright orange sash. Half-long 
sleeves, finished with a deep frill of Malines 
lace, which veils the elbow and fore-arm. Cor- 
sage open heart-shaped in the front and back, 
with a plastron of Malines lace in front and be- 
hind. 

Long dress of serpent blue faille entirely cov- 
ered with pleated flounces of the material and 
gathered flounces of mauve silk gauze; these 
flounces alternate, one of silk and the next of 
gauze. The plain waist, which is open square 
in front, has, in the guise of basques, loops of 
ribbon of the same color, shorter in front than 
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at the sides, and longer in the back than either 
—a kind of trimming which calls to mind the 
trappings of a red Indian. 

Very light maize satin skirt, trimmed round 
the bottom with a single pleated flounce, very 
deep in front, and narrowing gradually toward 
the back. Above this flounce is a tufted border 
of maize feathers. Polonaise of very light maize 
canvas guipure, trimmed with deep white lace, 
surmounted by a border of feathers, which is 
narrower than that of the skirt. A double 
string of red coral and amber beads, mixed, 
drapes the polonaise on each side under the 
arms. 

For the same reunions a number of polonaises 
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COURT OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 


of black silk grenadine embroidered with jet are 
also in preparation; this embroidery is in de- 
signs like the old-fashioned damask, composed 
of branches and flowers which overspread the 
whole garment without interruption. The ef- 
fect is wonderfully rich and striking. These 
polonaises are to be worn over black lustreless 
silk skirts, and are edged with silk fringe, mixed 
with jet. Some of these dresses cost eight hun- 
dred francs merely for the embroidery, which, 
however, is a work of art, both for the grace of 
design and perfection of workmanship. Jet pas- 
sementerie still retains its supremacy, and is 
used very largely in trimmings of all kinds. 
EMMELINE RayMonD. 


THE QUEEN AND THE SHAH. 


HE reception of the Shah of Persia by Queen 

. Victoria was the crowning feature in the 
great pageant enacted in England. It must have 
been a new thing for this Oriental, who had been 
accustomed to treat women as inferior beings, 
shut out from Mohammed’s paradise, and rele- 
gated to a lower station here on earth, to find 
himself the guest of a female sovereign, and see 
a whole nation do homage to her as its queen. 
This fact must have done more to teach him the 
true spirit of our civilization than all the reviews 
and parades that have been held in his honor. 
It must be said to his credit that he bore the 


ordeal well, and greeted the Queen with as much 
respect as though she had been the great Solyman 
himself, even assuring her that he reckoned the 
meeting as the chief pleasure of his journey. 
Perchance visions flashed through his brain of 
Zenobia the Magnificent, and Semiramis, and 
Cleopatra, and the Queen of Sheba herself; for 
Fastern women have sometimes risen to the 
heights of power. Be this as it may, we are glad 
that the Shah found a woman on the throne of 
Great Britain, and was forced in one instance to 
yield that respect to the sex in which rumor say$ 
that he has too often been wanting. The Queen 
received him at Windsor Castle, the principal 
residence of the sovereigns of Great Britain. 
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Fig. 2.—LAMBREQUIN FoR ASH-RECEIVER.—FOULL SIZE. 


Stand with Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus stand, with work-basket, is of gilt wood bars, and is thirty-five 
inches and a quarter high, including the basket, and twenty-one inches 


and three-quarters wide. 
quarters in circumfergnce. 


The basket is thirty-seven inches and three- 
The bottom of the stand is furnished with 


a small basket, which is joined with the larger basket by chains of gilt 





— 


Fig. 1.—EmBromwErRED ASH-RECEIVER. 


mented, besides, with cords and tassels. 
First line the large basket ; then cut for 
each side of.card-board one piece each 
from Figs.-51 and 52, Supplement. Cov- 
er these parts smoothly on both sides 
with faille. Set the rosette on Fig. 51, 
and fasten ‘the card-board covered with 
faille in the basket, taking care that the 
rosette comes on the opening in the 
side. Run faille through the bars of 
the basket as shown by the illustration, 
and fasten the borders on the large bas- 
ket. Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section 
of the border. Each border is worked 
on.a foundation of light gray faille in 
application, satin, and half-polka stitch 
embroidery. For the dark strips on the 
sides of the border apply dark gray silk 
braid, which is ornamented with light 
and dark gray silk in half-polka stitch 
and point Russe. For the wound ribbon 
on the middle of the border baste on 
light and dark gray silk braid, and but- 
ton-hole stitch it on the foundation with 
light gray saddler’s silk In working 
the button-hole stitches always form a 
picot at the corresponding points. The 
leaves, flowers, and stems are worked 
with saddler’s silk in the natural colors 
of the flowers and leaves in diagonal and 
dove-tailed satin stitch and in half-polka 
stitch. Finally, trim the stand with cord 
and tassels as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Ash-Receiver, 
Figs. 1-3, 

Tuts ash-receiver is made of paste. 
board covered with Russia leather. It 
is an inch and a half high without the 
feet, and three inches and seven-eighths 
in diameter. A bronze saucer is set in- 
side, and the outside is furnished with a 
lambrequin. Fig. 2 shows a full-sized 
section of the lambrequin. The lambre- 
quin is cut in scallops along the under 
edge and pinked, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and is lined with maroon satin, 
which is pasted on the wrong side. The 
embroidery is worked with red and ma- 
roon saddler’s silk in point Russe, and 
knotted and button-hole stitch, observing 
the illustration. Instead of this lambre- 
quin, that shown by Fig. 3 may be used. 
This lambrequin is worked with light 
and dark gray saddler’s silk in point 
Russe and satin and knotted stitch on 
gray leather. 


Box for Postage Stamps. 

Tuts box is made of card-board, cov- 
ered with Russia leather, and furnished 
with a bronze lock for closing. The box 
is four inches long, an inch and a half 
high, and an inch and three-quarters 
wide. The inside is divided into sec- 
tions for holding postage stamps by 
means of card-board walls. The out- 
side of the box is furnished with a bronze 
edge and a lambrequin; the latter is 
worked on gray leather in point Russe, 
herring-bone, half-polka, back, and knot- 
ted stitch with maroon silk in several 
shades, and white and black silk. The 
picots on the outer edge of the lambre- 
quin are worked with gold thread. 





SEALS AND SIGNETS. 


N a figurative sense, the heraldic shield 

or field represents the ancient firma- 
ment, and the charges the houses or 
mansions in which resided the powers, 
potentates, and dominions which guided 
the constellations. They were of great- 
er or less dignity—or, argent, gules, 
azure, sable, vert, purpure, sanguine, 
tenne. It is not a little singular that 


these represent the sun, moon, and the 
Seven planets known to the ancient Magi. 


wood rings, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The bas- 
kets are lined on 
the inside with 
brown faille, and 
are trimmed on the 
outside with em- 
broidered borders. 
On the inside of the 
large basket, on the 
sides, are set pock- 
ets for holding the 
sewing _ utensils. 
The stand is orna- 
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particularly applies 





to the original or 
primitive shield, for 
the various quar- 
terings through the 
intermarriage of 
families have com- 
plicated the sym- 
bolical figures so 
that the harmony 





; between the mar- 

Fig. 1.—Stanp with Work-Basket. shaling and the 

For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 51 and 52. motto is in a con- 
siderable degree 
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Fig. 2.—BorDER FOR WorK-BAsKET.—APPLICATION, SATIN STITCH, AND Point Russe Emsrorbery. 
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Fig. 3.—LAmMBREQUIN FoR ASH-RECEIVER.—FULL S1ZE. 


This subject is too.recondite to be here further pursued. 
fore, take a brief but general glance at the mottoes of the armorial bear- 
ings of the English nobility now surviving on their arms, the represent- 
atives of ancient seals and signets. 
pressive of qualities or purposes, which may, by a figure of speech, be 
called characteristics of the family whose coat of arms they accompany 
as a general illustration of the emblazonry. 






We will, there- 


The mottoes are more or less ex- 


This view, however, more 





Box For PostaGEe STAMps. 


destroyed. It is no less a fact that pres- 
ent owners of coats of arms and mottoes 
do not necessarily inherit those virtues 
for the possession of which the original 
grant was made, and not unfrequently 
the character is more discordant with the 
motto than the motto is with the symbols 
on the shield. No doubt there are some, 
possibly many, whose mottoes indicate 
the character of those who own them, 
being full of significance, embodying 
principles at once simple and important, 
while others express concentrated knowl- 
edge, purpose, and experience. Let us 
glance at a few mottoes by way of illus- 
trating the general object of this article. 

The Marquis of Abercorn’s is ‘* Sola 
nobilitas virtus.” This does not recog- 
nize that social—which may with pro- 
priety be called conventional—nobility 
which in these days is accepted as the 
genuine article, and obtained by that 
fortunate conjunction of circumstances 
called birth. 

The Marquis of Aylesbury’s motto, 
‘*Fuimus” (‘‘ We have been”), may be 
viewed as expressing regret or triumph ; 
hence its influence on the mind of the 
owner of it may inspiie melancholy or 
inglorious ease—scarcely mirthfulness or 
noble aspirations. 

The Earl of Albemarle’s motto incul- 
cates a high moral lesson, ‘‘Ne cede 
malis” (‘‘ Do not yield to misfortune”), 
while Earl Annesley’s, ‘‘ Virtutis amore” 
(‘* From the love of virtue”), breathes the 
true spirit of life and the correct princi- 
ple of human action. The ‘ Always 
ready” (‘‘ Toujours prét”) of Earl An- 
trim indicates the high civil, social, and 
patriotic qualities which conspire to make 
a practical man.. Baron Bagton’s ‘‘ An- 
tiquum obtinens” (‘‘ Possessing antiqui- 
ty’’), irrespective of other considerations, 
has but small merit as a signet motto. 
Viscount Bangor’s ‘‘Sub cruce salus” 
(**Salvation beneath the Cross”) suffi- 
ciently tells its import and its age. Many 
mottoes of a pious character, of which 
this may be taken as a fair specimen, 
are borne by the English nobility and 
gentry. 

‘The Duke of Bedford’s motto may be 
either pithy or petulant, ‘‘ Che sara sara” 
(** What will be, will be”). It is an old 
saw worthy the wisdom of a washer- 
woman or a wiseacre; while that of Earl 
Berkeley, ‘‘ Dieu avec nous” (‘‘God with 
us”), has all the vanity of its French 
original, united to the presumption of 
English sectarianism. ‘‘ Amo” (‘‘I 
love”), the motto of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, is so absolute and yet so indefi- 
nite that it may be, by the addition of a 
substantive (and it has no meaning with- 
out one), either good, bad, or indifferent 
—heavenly, earthly, sensual, or devilish. 

That of Earl Carnwath is downright 
vernacular and nobly heroical—‘‘ I dare” 
—breathing the spirit of chivalry, and 
smacking of the ‘‘ tented field ;” while 
‘* Watch and pray” (‘‘ Vigilate et orate’’) 
of Baron Castlemain is monkish or puri- 
tanical. Earl Castlestuart’s motto com- 
mands. in good English ‘‘ Forward”— 
ringing with the metal and mettle which 
win victories on all the battle-fields of 
life; and ‘‘Semper paratus” (“ Always 
ready”) on the banner of Baron Clifford 
nobly supports the same “‘ sentiment” or 
command. 

There is something philosophically 
smart and inspiring in the motto of Bar- 
on Cranworth, ‘‘ Post nubila Phoebus” 
(‘* After clouds, sunshine”); and not less 
so the ‘‘In omnia paratus” (‘‘ Prepared 
for all things”) of Baron Dunalley. The 
vernacular ‘‘ Strike,” of Baron Hawke, 
is strikingly in harmony with the name 
of the thing originally signified; and 
‘6 Now or never” (‘‘ Nunc aut nunquam”) 
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of Earl Kilmorey inspires a kindred sentiment 
of heroism. 

Some mottoes are mystical for a purpose, as 
was that of Earl Kintore, ‘Que amissa salva” 
(‘* What was lost is safe”)—referring to the re- 
galia of Scotland preserved by the first Earl of 
Kintore. Baron lord's ‘* Bear and forbear” 
is eminently philosophical and pregnant with 
great practical wisdom; while the Marquis of 
‘Tweeddale’s ‘‘ Spare naught” inculcates the very 
opposite qualities. Equally demonstrative and 
characteristic is the motto of Baron Westbury, 
“ Tthel” (** Pride”), the Welsh name of the fam- 
ily, a quality not particularly amiable. 

Such are some of the most striking mottoes of 
the English peerage, which they bear on their 
arms a8 family distinctions. ; 

The mottoes of the baronets and gentry of En- 
gland are of course in principle the same as those 
of the peers and royal family, but there appears 
to be a greater tendency to the Cesarian famous 
dispatch, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” The following, 
freely taken from Debrett, will illustrate the fact : 
“Loyalty,” “¢ Devotion,” ‘‘ Activity,” ‘‘ Ready,’ 
* Actively,” ‘* Innocent and True,” ‘¢ Hallelu- 
jah,” ‘‘ Liberty,” “Country,” ‘‘ Unity,” *‘ Per- 
severe,” ‘* Think,” ‘* Forward,” ‘* Forget Not, 
‘Take Care,” ‘‘ Firm,” ‘‘ Watch.” 

‘*T fly high” is the acme of conceitedness, and 
“‘ Never give in” is a good motto for a fighting 
family like that of Sir John Lawrence of Indian 
renown, who bears it; but of far more worth is 
the truth inculcated by the motto of the Clifford 
family, ‘‘ Virtus mille scuta” (“‘ Virtue is equal 
to a thousand shields”). . 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Darsy.—Read about white muslin dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 29, Vol. VI. You will 
want a trained skirt with trained petticoats beneath, 
and for trimming select Valenciennes lace and inger- 
tion, or else embroidered flounces. Wear a white 
watered sash. 

Jountiz.—Your silver gray pongee should be 
trimmed with black velvet. All lace except the 
worsted yak lace is unsuitable for it. A basque and 
simple over-skirt are about all you can make of your 
court train. Pipe the basque with velvet on the edge, 
and have a velvet vest and cuffs. Place velvet pockets 
and lengthwise bands down the front breadths, and 
confine the over-skirt to the back. 

F. I. E.—It is immaterial whether the bride’s parent 
or the bridegroom furnishes the wedding-cards. Sta- 
tioners’ statistics show that it is no longer incumbent 
on the father to pay for them, and that in cases where 
there is wealth on both sides the bridegroom often 
pays this bill. ‘ 

E. H. W.—The Dolman and polonaise mentioned 
are separate ents. We have no patterns of that 
especial suit, but can furnish you similar patterns of a 
loose blouse-polonaise and a Dolman sacque. They 
will cost 25 cents each. 

Teppy anp Lavy Anna.—Bread-crumbs and milk 
rubbed on with a sponge will cleanse soiled kid gloves. 
If this does not remove stains, use fresh benzine. 

Lrestz.—The bride’s family and her attendants kiss 
her and offer congratulations as soon as the ceremony 
is concluded in home weddings, but not till they have 
returned home after church ceremonies. Wedding 
presents are sent before the wedding. Girls of six- 
teen part their hair in the middle, and wave the front 
slightly and braid the back. Their dresses should be 
long enough to conceal their ankles. 

Littte Boy.—The Gabrielle pattern we furnish is 
suitable for both boys and girls from six months to 
four years of age. After these you should get the 
Highland kilt suits for a boy of three. They are made 
of piqué, linen, and light summer cloths. 

La Monr.—The Ortolan, which you have frequently 
seen illustrated in our columns, is a graceful and ele- 
gant garment, and particularly well suited for the sea- 
side and watering-places. You can readily obtain it 
at any leading dry-goods store. 

A Lover or Justior.—We can not publish rejoinders 
to articles that appear in our columns. Moreover, a 
large experience with servants convinces us that we 
are correct, and that the examples you quote are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Ira.—We should have said, in answer to your ques- 
tion, that Munson’s Complete Phonographer is pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, who will send it, post 
paid, by mail, on receipt of $2. This is a standard 
work on phonography, and is acknowledged by.com- 
petent judges to be the best extant. 

Maus. E. M.—Sashes are still worn, especially with 
thin summer dresses. They should be long, wide, 
with fringed ends, and, instead of a bow directly be- 
hind, tied in loose hanging loops with irregular ends 
on the left side. 

JanE R.—If you have fraises of the dress material 
to all your dresses, you will only require a brooch or 
cravat bow in front. 

Mrs. Exten S.—Lace sacques are very fashionable 
this summer, especially those made of guipure. You 
will find them described at length in back numbers of 
the Bazar. Lace shawls are draped to form short 
mantles, 

H. G. 8.—The straw hats chosen by gentlemen have 
high crowns with narrow rolling brims. Blue, gray, 
and purple ribbon bauds and wide bindings are used 
quite as much as are black ones; indeed, colored rib- 
bons are preferred by young gentlemen. Striped and 
dotted neck-ties of light and very dark colors are in 
more favor this season than usual. We gave full de- 
scriptions of gentlemen's clothes in a late number of 
the Bazar. 

Bersry Baxer.—Banting’s tract on corpulency will 
tell you how to reduce that disease. Description of 
the sulphur vapor bath will be given in one of the 
“Ugly Girl” papers. 

Westren Gint.—See reply to “ Betsy Baker” above. 

Mrs. S. A.—Instruction in telegraphy is furnished 
free at Cooper Institute, in this city. The applicant 
must write a fair hand, spell and reckon correctly. 
The next term opens in September. It usually takes 
from three to six months to learn, with great diligence, 
though smart pupils have learned the art in two 
months. Salaries for beginners are from $500 to $600 
& year, and the operator remains in the office till nine 
p.m. The only expense in learning will be the board. 
Station telegraphers sometimes take beginners into 
the office and teach them gratuitously for the help 
they can afterward give, and you had better apply to 
the nearest ones. 

Drsprmona.—Can give no opinion of white glyc- 
erlne, It probably has some mineral white in it. 








Bostronta.—A sulphur vapor bath can not be taken 
for the face only, because of two reasons. First, no 
application or treatment of the face only will improve 
the complexion while the rest of the body is not in the 
best condition; and secondly, if this were otherwise, 
the sulphur vapor would strangle one. The greatest 
care is always taken in giving this bath to prevent the 
vapor from reaching the face, or from being breathed. 
It can not be taken with safety in private bath-rooms. 

Moruzer Goosz.—Letter received too late for answer. 
The nose machine is a London invention—the cost of 
importing it is about $12. The thimbles are a private 
invention, and can be procured here. There was no 
stamp incl with your letter. 

Aponis.—Operations to reduce the cartilage of the 
nose have been successful. A skillful surgeon would 
be the proper person to consult. 








Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[ Cem.] 





Tue Prorie’s Farenp.—It is susceptible of easy 
roof that the Sewing-Machine has been a greater 
Cicosing to the American people than any invention 
of the present century. Nothing else has done so 
much to save the lives and health of the wives and 
mothers, and the patient overworked women of the 
who, as a most needed relief from the 
burdens of every-day life. Every father and husband 
fails in his duty if he neglects to endow his house 
with such a triumph of science as the Wilson 
Underfeed Se -Machine. It is the cheapest and 
best Sewing-Machine ever offered. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the 
United States. The Company want agents in country 
towns.—[Com.] 











Coryvine Wueet.—B 
vented Co pying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
e 


the means of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —- ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 








New York. SOLD BY ALL DR 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


UTTON:| WORKER) 


Pat. June 1871. at 
the Am. Tat ftacte Ratt hk Institute Fairs, 1871. aes 
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Sold by all Druggists. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thonsand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on —— of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 





BATHING 





DRESSES. 


GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 





HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
Retailed at ee as I charge " 
je ll First quality 
. No short crimped hair in. 
‘Warranted not dyed. 
32 n- long, weight 3 on only $9.00 
bee - 15.40 
32 “ “ “ 18.00 
Coronet on Pompapour Brains 
Soup Hara, 
2oz.,20in, Hair,only .. $4, 
Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets 
Naturally Curly. 
g Medium, Is $10.00 
S ; SE 8.00] for in 12.00 
“Extra Large, |“ 10.00] N-¥. 15.00 


= 
5a“ 
6“ « 





4:50 
- "tt « 50 cents per yard, 

‘URLS, . $1.00 per yard. 

Latest Styiz. — Spanish Comb, Imitation Shell, sent prepaid 


Liss appear cheaper. 

aM the only Hair Importer wholesale dealer in this city who 
RETAILS af WHOLESALE Prices. J will send Switches paePaip by 
REGISTERED MAIL, on receipt of P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 


in Registered Letter, or will send by Express to COLLECT ON DELIVERY. 
Re money aentin a toda on ALL express charges. 





Wreath with any Initial, Monogram, or 
as many pieces or colors of Hair as you 


some hair of deceased relatives, which 


adopted 
mory of 
On sect 


departed. Have one made. You will 

= how eal a iss Ora ‘o°v. ut KH hair 

Near Amity St, CCopyriplé eee 687 = Yon, 
When you wriue please mention Harprr’s Bazar. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 
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t in any position 
ge it in the 


arising. The heaviest dress wil 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladtes? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
Ask for Nos. 10, 
rising the various sizes 
an aleasio Manufacturer, 
91 ite St.,.N.¥.3 & 801 Race St., Phila. 


EHRICH’S, 
287 & 289 8th Ave.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children's Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

— 2 ©. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. PEHRICH & CO., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL, 


Nicge= [ceCream Freezer. 


Tin; ) 1 produce a finer quality of Cream 
n were? ey png labor, than any other Freezer 
made. is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the ine in one season insaving ofice alone. Sizes 

















AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 
DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N. Y. 


CURED !—F; 
ASTHMA 8. C. Guan, ee oo 


A 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR s¢: Upnam Pritcngante 
RENCH STAMPING iS, 
F in ——— art for — 
z. L, CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 

















from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
ostpaid, $1 00. Every color and size. A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 
353 8th Ave., N. W. City. 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing-Machine Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can runit. Agents wanted in 
every town. Send for Circular and Sample Stock- 
ing to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 











etor, 
Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 


SHOPPING 


pri 
sae of Continental Hoi 





Of every description for Ladies Prgmpey cavcated by 
Mra. Ca. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents, 
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HAITRIf! 


364 Bowery, corner 
L. SHAW, **rourm Street, 
Branch Store, 363 Sixth Avenue, 

Begs leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 

I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led — by. unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, and bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 


be superseded by any of my competitors. 
Ail goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 


do. 4 do. 
Do.32 do. do. 4 do do - = 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
—e Curls, natural — 
inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 


Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 


Good: t C.0. D. db; t of col- 
or and ceney in pegienered letters or P. Sorter 
‘eee aa t 

The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, *4 

Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The cleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itishighlyrecommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. F 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof #1. For 
Misses and Ladies, on receij? 
of $1.25. fi 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

Ali discount to Agents 
and Merchants. . 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. — 
P.O. Box 4391. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of regen in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. hat Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage a the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
will receive by return post a copy of the 
eg Ay a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with Gisections 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ties, 
m , boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without =. 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever sppeares 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is inten - 
as a reference book for dressmakers and — 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A aoe ot 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represen’ ol 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The pa 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 





Prices Greatly Reduced in 
DRESS. GOODS, DRESS GOODS, &c., 
Prior to taking stock, 


THE LATEST SPRING AND SUMMER 
IMPORTATIONS. 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT FOR 
LADIES & CHILDREN. 
Underclothing, Ready-Made and to Order, in every 

tyle. 


Every Variety Materials in Misses’ and Children’s Suits. 
Pique Suits, Paris-Made, for Children. 
Embroidered Pique Walking Coats. 
Morning Maing rm in Lawn and Cambric. 
es | ene kirts and Paniers, &c., &c. 
N.B.—Specialty in Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ 
Wardrobes. 
SUMMER UNDERWEAR AND FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS. 
Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread Shirts and Pants. 
Hosiery, Silk, Lisle Thread, and Cotton Plain and 
Fancy Shirts for Traveling. 
Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, ready-made and to order. 
All the latest styles in Ties, Scarfs, and Cravats. 
Plain and Embroidered Bosoms. 
“Gants de Suede,” and Kid Gloves. 
Riding and st Gloves and Gauntlets, all styles. 
Sashes and Sash Ribbons, &c., &c., 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 








\ 








SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 


B pe 9900 








5 r ct. pro 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
“ lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 'e le Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over §Q00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 

this notice. 

U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


HE COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 

removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 

and Fleshworms. Depot 142 West Twenty-fifth Street, 

N.Y. Ask your Druggists for it. If you can not get 

it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it will be sent to you. 
Agents wanted. 








Every baby must have it. Is rHoROUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. R ded by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively Wal te DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on beg gaa 1. ld also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Corp 


: and_ firs 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREK. 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER C 











TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harprr’s Macaztine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harprr’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazink, Harrrr’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Svunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 

Macaztnz 24 cents a year, for the WrExty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
, The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
§criptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
Payable to the order of Harper & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne Iv Harper's WEEKLY AND 
‘i Harprrr’s Bazar, 
farper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
— e Page, $4 00 per Line—esch hae Hg 
‘arper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. _ 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





RRES FL 


SUMMER BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





> Harper & Brotuers will send either of the following works by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





> Harper’s CaTaLocuE mailed free on receipt of Six Cents in postage stamps. 





L 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pam, Crown &vo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute description of forest 
‘‘interiors,” where broad lakes spread themselves 
among forest-covered hills, offering irresistible fasci- 
nations to sportsmen and to town-wearied workers 
by the abundance of their finny occupants, and the 
cool sequestered advantages of their location, are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
never wearies. A better book to take into the coun- 
try to beguile the long afternoons of the summer 
holiday could not be desired.—Brooklyn Union. 


IL. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. A Novel. By Winkie Cot.ins, 
Author of “‘The Woman in White,” “* Armadale,” 
“Moonstone,” “*Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“The New Magdalen" is equal to Mr. Collins's rep- 
utation. It is as remarkable in plot as any of the 
great novels which preceded it, and there is the same 
old skill in the delineation of character as before. 
Grace Roseberry is a more remarkable heroine even 
than the “ Woman in White.”—N. Y. Herald. 


III. 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jonn W. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

The public relations of the author of this volume 
have brought him into intimate contact with many of 
the most eminent American politicians. He has col- 
lected some of his reminiscences during a long career, 
forming a series of anecdotes of more or less interest, 
and related in an uupretending, good-natured, free- 
and-easy manner, which can not fail to be attractive 
to the lovers of desultory rcading.—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘ Iv. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. A Novel. By E. L. Butwan (Lord Lytton), 
Author of ‘ Pelham,” ‘* Last of the Barons,” “‘ The 
Caxtons,” &c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Reading “ Kenelm Chillingly” is keeping good com- 

pany. It iscomprehending fully the ‘* noblesse oblige.” 

It is something of what Thackeray, in one of his let- 

ters to Mr. Reed, said of the Alps: ‘* How beautiful it 

is! How pleasant! How great and affable the land- 
scape is! It is delightful to be in the midst of such 
scenes—the ideas get generous reflections from them. 

Itis keeping good company. Itis keeping away mean 

thoughts.” You who want to breathe a refining at- 

mosphere, read “Kenelm Chillingly.”— World, N. Y. 


v. 

FARM BALLADS. By Witt Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

Has a breezy country air about it that is very at- 
tractive.—Ezaminer, London. 

There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe 
to us his dramatis persone, but he places them be- 
fore us, and they tell their own story. In addi- 
tion to the forcible realism of these poems, they are 
characterized by a pathos so simple in its elements 
as to be sure of universal sympathy, and a humor 
that is always kindly. There is good, honest, gen- 
uine work in his ‘‘ Farm Ballads," and quite enough 
merit to entitle their author to rank among the poets. 
—WN. Y. Times. 


VI 
OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Tuaox- 

ERay, Author of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. 

Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

One of the best romances known to alter English 
literature. —N. Y. Timea. 

“Old Kensington” marks a distinct improvement 
in Miss Thackeray's work. * * * Full of touches of 
art.—Athenewm, London. 

“Old Kensington” has a witching power.—Boston 
Traveller. 





VIL. 

‘“¢*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” A Novel. 
By Annrz Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘* Walter 
Goring," “Theo Leigh," ‘Played Out,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

An interesting story, effectively told, exhibiting all 
the best features of the author's style, and but few of 
its faults. The plot is very dramatic and is well 
sustained and developed, the interest being kept up 
and the denouement held beyond conjecture to the 
end. It will prove a favorite with the admirers of 
this lady’s works.—Boston Daily Globe. 


VIII. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hattoor, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen 
who write a book mainly for the reason that they have 
something to write about—have something to tell the 
public which the public desires to know. The title is 
not a misnomer. The shortest routes to pleasure are 
laid down, and correct information is given as to the 
best means of conveyance, the expense of the trip, the 
secrets of the commissariat, etc. The author has 
avoided the use of technical terms, and thus made 
his volume all the more acceptable to the majority of 
readers.—Turf, Field, and Farm, N. Y. 


Ix. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Haretet Magringav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

Miss Harriet Martinean’s admirable historical rom- 
ance, “The Hour and the Man,” achieved a great 
popularity when it first appeared, years ago. It is a 
powerfully written work, having for its subject the 
revolution in St. Domingo, in which that extraordinary 
character, Toussaint L’Ouverture, played an important 
part. In all its parts, it is distinguished by wonderful 
power and vigor, both of imagination and execution. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


x. 

LONDON’S HEART. ANovel. By B. L. Fansron, 
Author of “Grif, “‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘‘ Blude-o'- 
Grass," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

It is both able and earnest, and is in all respects 
wholesome. Its moral is unexceptional, and in its 
noble aim to draw attention and sympathy toward 
the sorrows of the helpless and neglected it merits 
the highest praise. It is Mr. Farjeon’s most am- 
bitious work, and is in many respects his best.—Bos- 
ton Daily Globe, 


XI. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cares Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. : 

Caleb Cushing's new book will do one good service 
to the country in increasing the number of people 
who, on this side of the water, accurately understand 
and thoroughly appreciate the great work performed 
by the Geneva Arbitration, As a defense of the ar- 
bitrators who rightly comprehend the unsurpassed 
dignity of their position it is a masterly production. 
The abundant learning of the author of this memora- 


ble production shows to excellent advantage in its |. 


sharp and clearly defined reasoning and statements. 
—Boston Transcript. 
XII. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frep- 
reRi0ok ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

The author, in his effort to exhibit the turning- 
points in the different stages or phases of life, and 
their importance in influencing the character and the 
fortunes of men, keeps always in view that it is effort 
more than accident that controls these, and shows how 
& proper conduct of life may in many cases lead up to 
them, and thus man may become in a large degree the 
arbiter of his own destiny. The moral effect of the 
book on the young is excellent from this point of view, 
and it will possess elements of interest, as well as of 
counsel and instruction, to a large class of readers.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





CARLETON’S 


FARM BALLADS. 


CONTAINING: 


“BETSY AND I ARE OUT,” 


“HOW BETSEY AND I MADE UP,” 
“OVER THE HILLS TO THE POOR-HOUSE,” &c. 





FARM BALLADS. By Wit Carterton. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
NINTH EDITION. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





@@ Harrer & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
Wy Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; A. C. Kellogg, 

Chicago, ll. Send for Pamphlet, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravrp To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 












Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..............00+ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ Lop | 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

MONEE GUND iiaddddacscdaddcaccedsascadededons “3 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

frown: S $0. 10 VOere GIG), 6... sc0ccucccsececces “ 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER .. No.42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

SO es dnincdcredadiadnndenddoncs -“ 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

BRD BORE OBP.. . vccsccccccccccecccs "=< 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... ccoee * @ 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE J eee “<6 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke 





Sacque, Corset 
ight Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).........cccccsccsecce 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
ver-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... « 94 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)..............e000 nese OE 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “«<@ 


ing Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 


WOMMNGNE. ids ceicgdadeddnadiadesanesandande “ 89 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful] Trained Skirt............... -*% 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ** 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT. “¢@ 
DOUBLE TALMA, 

LONG WALKING SKIRT ...........c.000- 6 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH ® 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
‘ 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

MNGM RIE a deta Sankaccand adcadcddcaanndednads = & 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
OMNG ha scnccsscccuacscccaccsccace nccae Oe 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and More be iiddasdacadddadddedsdadsuce eo 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... => 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING ui 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
NAISE WALKING SOIT................ “« 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ** 2% 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “« 38 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
FC OF. ers edidasaae « 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees @ 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


q 
per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
$5t0$20 ple, ofeither sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “Every where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particularsfree. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
i Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. Boston, Mass, 

47 5 A MONTH to Agu, Articles new, and 
$ staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


WA NTED AGENTS, to sell new 

and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; Z Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and em ct The Fishing 
— by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. 














8. M. Srenorr, 








For further particulars, inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$25 A DAY. nov-'G'o SHAW, Biadetora,sto, 


$125 A Monts to Lad 


Address ELLIS 








Agents every where, 
"F'G CO., Boston. 
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A SKIPPING SUCCESS. 
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“ Ninety-eight, Ninety-nine, ONE Hunprep !” 


FACETIZ. 


Nor long since a young Kentuckian paid his undi- 
vided attention to one of the fair sex, and concluded 
to pop. the question. After much stammering and 
hesitation the young lady exclaimed, ‘I am partially 
engaged, but my mother wants to marry !” 

> 


Tue Sror ror Hussanps with scoLpine Wives— 
Shrews-bury. 
a 


MODEST ASSURANCE. 

Lavy or THe Hovss. ‘ Well, Millicent, how do you 
like your new horse, ‘ Roland ?’” 

Mauxioent. “Oh, immensely ! But he wants a firm 
hand, you know. He’d very soon run away with me, 
if I gave him a chance; wouldn’t he, Robert ?” 

Rosert (first cousin to Millicent). “Run away with 
you, if rr gave him a chance? By George, if I can 
judge of ‘ Roland’s’ feelings by my own, I should just 
think he would !” 

Srortina.—An Irish horse-trainer has just christened 
one of his stud ‘‘ The Top o’ the Morning.” They say 
it’s a roarer. : 

Why didn’t a dog want a place in the ark ?—Because 
he had a bark of his own. 


———»>——_——_ 
‘Which is the plainest—you, I, or So-and-so ?” ask- 
ed a youn lady. “Well, I don’t know,” replied her 


frie’ **Anyhow, you are the querist.” 


———_—————_ 
Mg! is a sword like beer ?—Because it is of no use 
till it is drawn, 


Why is the root of the tongue like a dejected man ?— 
Because it is down in the mouth. 
———— ~~ 
A Companion Game To Partor Croquet—Cricket on 
the hearth. 
JUVENILE NeGrors—Black kids, to be sure. 


TI es at 
The latest mode de Paris is to have one’s furs trimmed | 
with lace, which is something like having hot plum- | 


pudding with ice-cream sauce. 


MORAL SONG ON MONEY. 


Money is not happiness ; 
Wealth may coexist with gout; 
om the physic, ne’ertheless, 
hich you can’t be cured without. 
Money is not mutton—no; 
Money is not beer or wine; 
But to lack it is to owe 
Grievous bills, or not to dine. 
Money occupies the purse; 
: hon agent is in the mind; 
Else state is the reverse— 
Woe with indigence combined. 
Happiness you purchase through 
oney that you wisely spen 
Money is the means unto 
Happiness, and that’s the end. 
Who can keep a conscience ,clear, 
ho can have a mind at rest, 
That of ruin lives with fear 
Ever gnawing at his breast? 
Others’ happiness your own 
Would you render if you could? 
"Tis by money’s aid alone 
You can do your Species good. 
eppinte he may, below, 
ind, with money who abounds; 
None else can until they go 
To the Happy Hunting-grounds. 
Money when a man decries, 
Ten to one his bond is due, 
And that presently he tries 
Out of cash to swindle you. 
—@—__—_ 





ery” weather may become proverbial. 











Huspanp. “ Isn’t it a little rough on me, my dear, to keep your First Husband’, 
fore folks ?”’ , A 
Wire. “ Now, George, that’s unkind! In case any thing should happen, wouldn’t I be only too Glad to put 


yours beside his ! 











On dit the Shah has been asked to. stay a week 
longer than he at first proposed, but he says he Shahn’t. 
——_~. 


Let us hope that the weather the Shah experienced 
on his arrival in London will not continue, otherwise, 
instead of,‘ Queen’s weather,” the saying it is “‘ Shah- 

ad the ‘* Au- 
gust” monarch not come so early as “ June,” he might 
have had a “warmer” reception; anyhow, we trust 
| the Shah’s visit may prove a happy one—weather or no. 





$ picture so conspicuously be- 

































NO DOUBT OF IT. 
‘Ah, thin, if yez ud ate a Gallon of that Stuff ivry day, it ud make a great difference in ye, me B’y.” 


A Danbury man; who bought a new pair of boots on 
Saturday, says a ship — stand on one tack all night 
if it wants to, but he finds an hour and a half to be an 
elegant sufficiency. ° 


MAUVE ON! 
Some one with a vag eye for color has described 
the Shah’s favorite white horse with the mauve-tinted 
il as “‘ the pink of perfection.” 


SS ot 
Some young men are a little partial to blue-eyed 
maidens; others like dark-eyed lasses; but the mon- 
eyed girls have the most admirers. 
————.— 


Wuat REpvusBLicans SHOULD sHuN—Empir-icism. 


os 
An amusing story of Messier, the great French com- 
et seeker, is related by Mr. R. A. tor. The dis- 
covery of a new comet seemed to him more important 
than od gee ag earthly events. His wife’s last illness 
interfered with his astronomical work to such an ex- 
tent that a rival succeeded in detecting a comet for 
which both were on the watch. A friend who met 
him a short time after Madame Messier’s death con- 
doled with him on that sad loss. ‘ Ah,” responded 
the man of science, “it was hard—was it not ?—that 
after all my watching I was obliged to leave my tele- 

scope just when the comet came!” 


——_———. 

A leading London professor of the Terpsichorean 
art received the following letter : “‘ Sir,—Being anxious 

learn dancing, I write to know how long you would 
think I would take to become proficient. You will 
also kindly state your terms, and let me know if it 
would not be possible to instruct me by letter, as I 
should not like to leave Nottingham, for if I learn, it 
will be simply for the sake of a young lady residing 
here. Hoping to receive an early answer, believe me, 


etc.” , 


Courtrovs Verprots.—A coroner’s jury, impaneled 
to ascertain the cause of the death of a notorious 
drunkard, brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Death by hanging 
—around arumshop.” In California a coroner's jury, 
under similar circumstances, rendered a more courte- 
_ verdict: “ Accidental death while unpacking a 
glass. 

















A young lady on the third tier of the opera proposed 
this riddle to a married gentleman while he was look- 
ing up admiringly at her from the stalls: ‘* Why is a 
hen-pecked husband like an opera-hat?” He said, “‘ As 
re are apparently so much more elevated than I am, 

give it up.” She replied, ‘‘ Because he’s very big 
when he’s out, but immediately shuts up when he gets 
home.” He ———— by the following: “We are 
told that there is nothing made in vain. But how 
about a pretty young girl? Isn’t she maiden vain ?” 


——_~—_——_- 

**What do I think of London, ask ye?” said an old 
Stirling worthy, on being asked his opinion of the 
great metropo “What do I think o’t? It’s just 
a lump of good ground spoiled with stane and lime.” 

————_————_ 


A colored man entered the off-ce of the clerk of the 
court, and advancing to where the deputy was busily 
engaged, he produced a marriage-license, for which he 
hi paid the legal fee a few days before. ‘‘ Boss,” 
said he, poking the license under the nose of the ab- 
sorbed deputy. ‘‘ What is it?” was the impatient re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Boss,” continued the darky, “de lady de- 
clines dis document, and I fotch it in to get my mon- 
ey back.” It was consoling to the darky, to be told 
that some men went further and fared worse, but when 
assured his money could not be returned, he turned in- 
dignantly on his double-soled pumps and muttered, as 
he made his exit, ‘‘ Ebery body’s gone back on de doc- 


ument.” ° 


This story comes from Maine. A man in Portland 
married a widow. She had a fashion, which is too 
common among ladies who have buried a man, of giv- 
ing him glowing accounts of the angelic virtues of the 
dear departed a prohibition law is in force in 
Maine, he could not drown his sorrows in liquor, so he 
nerved his soul to take a terrible revenge. One night 
when his wife was sleeping soundly, perhaps dream- 
ing of the “first” victim of her charms, he arose from 
his bed, took a sledge-hammer, and deliberately rais- 
ing it to his shoulders, he marched to the grave-yard, 
and smashed the tombstone of his dead rival into little 
bits. Now, when his wife says any thing about the 
virtues of the dead man, he replies, ‘‘ It may be all very 
true, old gal; but he can’t smash my tombstone. 
There’s where I’m ahead.” 
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Precocious Nursance. “ Uncle, do you Know of what Great Event in history this is the anniversary ?”” 5 
Uncte. ** Yes; a little boy was Spanked and put to Bed for boring people at an evening party with Historical 


Questions.” 











